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HE news from the Eastern frontier this week 

may best be summed up by saying that Russia 

is conducting her vast retirement in a fashion 
which fully justifies all the hopes founded on the similar 
feat which she accomplished in Galicia. At no point 
has her line been broken or the movement of her troops 
been unduly hurried. Her powers of resistance are 
clearly quite unimpaired. Her evacuation of Ivan- 
gorod and Warsaw has been a triumph of organisation ; 
not a gun nor a shell nor military stores of any kind 
have been left behind to fall into the hands of the 
enemy, who has marched in, but has literally no captures 
to record. How this extremely difficult operation has 
been accomplished in the face of superior forces we are 
not told, but the fact is certain. In the north, where 
not retirement but resistance to an encircling movement 
was called for, the resistance has been sufficient and 
effective, and a successful offensive has even been 
undertaken. Nowhere does it appear that a mistake 
has been made. To whom the credit is really due 
we cannot tell. We can only say that on the Grand 
Duke’s staff there must be someone who in point of 
strategical and organising capacity has no contemporary 
superior in Europe. The most crucial points are now 
past, and it may be assumed almost with certainty 
that the enemy’s summer campaign will come to an end 
without any reduction of Russian pressure on the 
East having been secured. The Grand Duke will stand 
on a different line from that which he occupied last 
winter, but more and not fewer German troops will have 
to stand on it as well. 


* * * 


It is difficult to understand why the authorities 
should be so mysterious with regard to the new opera- 





tions at the Dardanelles. The public is informed that 
fresh landings have been effected, but the locality is 
carefully concealed, except in so far as the Turks them- 
selves have revealed it. The passion of the War Office 
—we suppose it is the War Office—for the silliest kind 
of secretiveness is still apparently unsatisfied. It is 
very satisfactory, however, to know that the war 
against Turkey is no longer at a standstill and that 
operations are in progress which if they succeed may 
finally solve the deadlock. We have also to record this 
week another striking feat by a British submarine 
in sinking a Turkish battleship, whilst yet another 
submarine is reported to have got through the Bosphorus 
into the Black Sea and torpedoed the German cruiser 
Breslau. Confirmation of this truly remarkable exploil 
is, however, still lacking. Further news from Sir lan 
Hamilton regarding the land operations will be awaited 
with very great eagerness during the next few days. 


* * * 


Whatever may be the rights or wrongs of the great 
cotton agitation, it is quite clear that the vast majority 
of those who are expressing strong views upon the 
subject have no right to any views at all. For the 
most part the problem seems to be completely mis- 
understood. And this is hardly to be wondered at, 
seeing that even among the “experts’’ who wish 
cotton to be declared contraband there is no agreement 
even as to the simplest facts. At the protest meeting 
in the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday Sir Charles Macara 
(who does know something about the cotton industry) 
declared that if cotton had been made contraband 
at the outset the war would have been over by last 
Christmas, whilst Sir William Ramsay, who followed 
him (and who does know something about chemistry) 
stated (1) that Germany was probably now expending 
ammunition at a rate corresponding to 1,000 tons 
of cotton a day (in the early part of the war she was 
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expending, of course, enormously less), and (2) that at 
the beginning of the war Germany’s store of cotton 
amounted to 250,000 tons. We do not know what 
Sir William’s authority for these statements may 
be, but if they are even approximately correct they 
imply that the previous speaker was talking nonsense. 
Sir William also declared that there was no adequate 
substitute for cotton for propulsive ammunition, 
whilst Mr. Bertram Blount, who spoke next, said that 
by now the Germans might have found a substitute, 
and blamed the Government for having given them 
“ample time to readjust their methods.” What are 
humbler folk to believe ? 
* * x 

The trouble is that these experts are not really experts 
at all; that is to say, on essential factors in the problem 
they are presumably as ignorant as the man in the 
street. What, for example, do Sir William Ramsay 
and Sir Charles Macara know about gunnery at first 
hand? Yet the lack of that knowledge is crucial, 
for on it depends the practicability of using a sub- 
stitute for cotton without serious loss of time and 
efficiency. Sir William argues that all guns would 
have to be resighted and otherwise altered, but the 
view of other “ experts”’ that the necessary readjust- 
ments would be no more than a matter of the simplest 
calculation is equally convincing. For our part we do 
not profess to be able to form a judgment on these 
technical questions; still less are we or the public 
or Sir William Ramsay able to estimate the weight of 
political factors, such as the bearing of the question on 
the relations between Sweden and Russia. In a matter 
of such intricacy it seems to us that the function of 
public opinion must be confined to ensuring that the 
problem is being adequately considered. The decision 
must of necessity be left to the Government. We 
would suggest, however, that in any case manifestly 
rash assertions like Sir William Ramsay’s “ Stop 
cotton and we shall stop the war” should be avoided 
as tending to raise false hopes. Making cotton contra- 
band may embarrass our enemies more or less seriously, 
but no one who has even an elementary acquaintance 
with the subject can really believe for an instant that 
it will actually stop the war. 

* * * 


Sunday, August 15th, is “* National Registration Day.” 
As our readers know, we have never felt very enthusiastic 
about this scheme in the shape in which the Government 
brought it forward and passed it. The creation of a 
register of men potentially available for military service 
and for certain skilled occupations was a thoroughly 
practical and necessary proceeding, but the grounds on 
which this limited project was expanded so as to involve 
two or three times as much labour and complication as 
the circumstances demanded were utterly inadequate. 
The National Registration Act seemed in fact to us 
merely another illustration of the Government’s insulting 
misjudgment of the national temper, which has led, 
amongst other things, to that concealment of news, 
known everywhere else, that has made and is still making 
this country the laughing stock of the world. But the 
Act is an Act and will have its uses. The information 





that is really required will be extracted from the Register 
at the earliest possible moment, and the remainder of the 
forms will- doubtless be filed and duly forgotten without 
any very great amount of labour having been wasted 
upon them. From what we hear of the way in which 
the enumerators are carrying out their duties, the 


Register will not be very perfect. Those who wish to 
escape registration will have no great difficulty in doing 
so. But, after all, perfection is not the object. If 95 
per cent. of the desired information is obtained, the 
substantial objects of the Act will have been secured. 


* * * 


Practical objects apart, however, “‘ National Regis- 
tration Day ’’ marks an epoch in the history of the war, 
or, at all events, in our participation in it. For the past 
three or four months we have been repenting of our sins 
of disorganisation and making good resolutions for the 
future. Some very considerable steps have already been 
taken to carry these resolutions into effect, but for the 
nation at large “ National Registration Day ”’ marks the 
turning over of the new leaf. It is the common convic- 
tion of Englishmen, and still more perhaps of Scotsmen, 
that there is no sphere of practical activity in which they 
cannot excel all rivals if they put their minds to it, and the 
Government will do well to remember the existence of 
this article of faith. For the nation has now really put 
its mind into the business of providing and equipping an 
army which in everything except numbers will stand first 
instead of last amongst the Great Powers, and the nation 
expects to succeed. Lack of success will be attributed 
—as it should be—to a failure of leadership in the field 
or at home, and the failure will not be forgiven as past 
failures have been. That is a quite inevitable corollary 
of the turning over of the new leaf. 


* * * 


We are frequently told that other nations, neutral 
and belligerent, are deeply puzzled by the attitude of the 
British people towards the war. One reason for the 
difficulty is undoubtedly to be found in the gross mis- 
representations which have been put into circulation by 
a section of our own Press. But, beyond that, probably 
there is a real peculiarity in British political psychology 
which is apt to baffle the foreign observer. It is a 
matter not only of temperament and habit, but almost 
of honour with us to take things as easily as possible 
and never to exhibit too much anxiety or enthusiasm. 
We decline to be flurried in any emergency, and in war 
time that may mean that we fail to bestir ourselves as 
we should, and as early as we should. This is, of course, 
an old theme, but it has a special interest at the moment ; 
for it is possible to argue that this “ slowness in the 
uptake ” has its advantages as well as its disadvantages. 
After a year of war we are making a fresh start. We are 
registering ourselves, and for the first time really settling 
down to exert the last ounce of our strength. That is to 
say, we feel ourselves to be not at the end, nor in the 
middle, but at the beginning of our effort, and this at 
a time when our enemies have reached, or passed, the 
moment of their greatest exertion, and are beginning to 
be conscious of tiring. In England there is disappoint- 
ment and some depression, but there is no tiredness. 
Psychologically we are still fresh, fresher than we were 
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six months ago; we do not, most of us, even look for created the picturesque Imperial Cadet Corps for scions 
early results ; and this state of mind—which has not, of of the Indian nobility, in the belief that he would be 
course, been reached without tribulation—is an asset able to bestow commissions upon some of them. In 
of very high value to set against the disadvantages of this, however, he failed, and bitter feelings resulted. 
delayed “ mobilisation.” The situation is vastly different to-day from what it 
was ten or fifteen years ago; and it is perfectly well 
a Vi : known in Whitehal! and Simla that the lack of pro- 
mt ee cen Sp, See of India has been motion to the commissioned ranks of the Indian 
extended until April, 1916, for the obvious purpose of Expeditionary Force is felt as a serious grievance. 
avoiding a change of rule which in present circumstances ‘ ° e 
might be awkward. Perhaps it is considered important 
that the Governor-General and his Cabinet should not 
change together. If so, there is a reasonable justification 
for the batch of new appointments to the Supreme 
Executive Council lately announced. The Council 
consists of seven members only, and four of these are 
retiring. Sir C. Sankaran Nair, an eminent judge of 
Madras, becomes Education Member—the first time 
that an Indian has been appointed to one of the adminis- 
trative portfolios. The bureaucracy being by no means 
prepared for two Indian Members of Council, the 
Mahomedan Law Member (Sir Ali Imam) gives place to 
an English barrister, Mr. G. R. Lowndes, whose chief 
qualification would seem to be that he has had some 
years’ experience at the Bombay Bar. A Bombay 
civilian (Mr. Claude Hill) is promoted to the headship 
of the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, while 
Sir George Stapylton Barnes, of the Board of Trade, 
goes out a few months hence to preside over the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry. He is the second Whitehall 
official in succession to secure a post which, when it was 
created ten years ago, Lord Curzon would have liked to 
reserve for a non-official representative of industry and 
international trade. The appointments do not increase 
the I.C.S. element in the Supreme Council—which, from 
the Indian reformer’s point of view, is all to the good. An Irish correspondent writes : “ It appears that more 
But if the intention is, as it certainly should be, to make Will be heard in Ireland of the National Register than 
the next Viceroyalty a definite stage forward in the Was at first expected. The Lord-Lieutenant has already 
modernisation of the Government of India, Lord Hard- ®pplied the Act to North-east Ulster by request of the 
inge’s successor can hardly hope for much help from County Councils of that part of Ireland, which is, of 


the Executive provided for him in advance. course, predominantly Unionist. The County Councils 
elsewhere took no action; and so there the initiative 


, 4 " ” was with the Lord-Lieutenant, who, exercising his powers 
Since the outbreak of the war many Indian under- under Section 15 (4) of the Act, has now ordered the 
graduates of English, Scotch, and Irish universities have Registrar-General to compile lists of persons in Dublin 
sought admission to the Officers Training Corps, and and in the South and West who may desire to be regis- 
have been met in all cases with the explanation that the tered. The forms, it is noted, are to be obtained at the 
rules are against their acceptance. Every member of police barracks, places which are not very popular in the 
the corps, it appears, must be “ a British subject of pure South and West of Ireland, and the inference is drawn 
European descent ’’—a description, by the by, which, from this and other circumstances that the Government 
if strictly interpreted, would bar out an appreciable has ‘ some obscure reason for desiring the failure of the 
proportion of officers now serving. Recently three Act in Ireland.’ The Unionist minorities here and 
members of the London Indian community waited upon there throughout the West and South will have, however, 
Lord Islington, the new Under Secretary, who, on an opportunity of putting on record their desire to serve 
behalf of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, gave a friendly the needs ofthe hour. More interesting to watch will be 
hon-committal reception to the memorial which had the proceedings in those parts of Ulster where the 
been drawn up by delegates representing all the Indian County Councils are conducting operations. The coun- 
groups at British universities. The question is trouble- ties in question contain large Nationalist minorities, 
some and of long standing, and, to make matters worse, and very likely these minorities as a whole will, by 
Indians who cherish ambitions in the direction of a refusing to fill up the forms, stand out of an enquiry 
military career have memories of broken promises, or that has been initiated by political and still embittered 
at least of unfulfilled hopes that had been raised opponents. No penalty is in Ireland attached to the 
by viceregal intimations. Lord Curzon, for example, refusal. 


* * * 


The proposal, which the Local Government Board is 
now considering, to rearrange the districts for the regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages, so as to bring 
the areas for vital statistics into conformity with those 
of the Local Sanitary Authorities instead of the Poor 
Law Unions, represents a reform long overdue. Together 
with this readjustment of areas there will naturally come 
the transfer, from the Board of Guardians to the Borough 
or District Council, of the nomination and superinten- 
dence of the registrars and their assistants. The Town 
Clerk, the Medical Officer of Health, and the municipal 
offices are, in this connection, much to be preferred to 
the Clerk to the Guardians, the Relieving Officer, and 
the workhouse; whither must wend in many places 
those notifying births or deaths or desiring civil mar- 
riage. Now that something like a quarter of all mar- 
riages are celebrated in the office of the local registrar, 
it is a scandal that, in many districts of London and 
often elsewhere, this official salle de mariage should be a 
dingy apartment actually inside the workhouse. If the 
function is transferred to the town hall, we may, at 
least, spare these tens of thousands of young couples a 
quite unnecessary contact with the Poor Law. 

. * * 
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PEACE TALK 


HE Kaiser is reported on very good authority to 
have made peace overtures to the Tsar 
through the King of Denmark. Whether the 
report be true or not (it has, of course, been denied) does 
not very much matter, since it is in any case perfectly 
certain that if the Kaiser has not in fact put out any 
such feelers, it is only because he has not enough hope of 
their being acceptable just yet. The advantages for 
Germany of concluding a separate peace with Russia— 
or for that matter, if she could get it, a peace with all the 
Allies—upon the basis of the existing military situation 
are so obvious that one need not too closely examine the 
authenticity of reports of steps taken in that direction. 
It may safely be assumed, even in the absence of any 
reports, that such steps are being taken,’ officially or 
unofficially. Peace talk is in the air. The German 
Chancellor in a message to an American news agency 
this week expressed the hope that “this victory [the 
occupation of Warsaw] will hasten the termination of the 
war.” Elsewhere the beginnings of a German Press 
campaign in favour of early negotiations for “‘ a reason- 
able peace’’ are discernible, and during the next few 
weeks the world will probably hear a good deal more on 
the subject from the same sources. The only thing that 
is likely to check the vigour of the campaign is the con- 
sideration that to taik too much and too freely about 
peace as a possible early prospect might have a dangerous 
effegt upon the German public itself in the likely 
event of it all coming to nothing. The Germans have 
suffered much heavier losses in proportion to their popu- 
lation than any of the other belligerent nations, excepting 
possibly Serbia, and there is evidence amongst them of a 
great longing for peace after their tremendous and suc- 
cessful, but terribly costly, efforts in Galicia and Poland. 
But to encourage that longing without satisfying it would 
not be the best kind of moral preparation for another 
winter campaign in East and West. It may well be, 
therefore, that the German authorities will not venture 
to push their peace efforts very far. 

A “reasonable peace” has recently been interpreted 
by a German writer in a Dutch paper to mean a peace 
in which “ the victors will not annex peoples of a race 
and language different from their own,” but a peace 
which nevertheless “takes account of the results 
achieved on the battlefield.”” In other words, the Allies 
are to purchase the retirement of the German armies 
from their territories—just as the French purchased 
their retirement in 1870—and the price is to be paid, the 
writer hints, partly in cash and partly in territory outside 
Europe. We cannot complain of this interpretation. 
On the present showing Germany has undoubtedly won, 
except as far as this country is concerned ; and in Ger- 
many, where the price paid for them is realised, her vic- 
tories are estimated as far greater and more decisive 
achievements than they appear to us. After a full year 
of the heaviest fighting that the world has ever known 
the Germans look round and find that everywhere on 
land they are in victorious possession of their enemies’ 
territory. It is not particularly unreasonable of them, 
therefore, to imagine that the Allies may be willing to 
discuss terms ; and it is not at all unreasonable of them 





to expect such a discussion to be based on “ the results 
achieved on the battlefield.” If this war were an 
ordinary war that would be the most natural course of 
events; and the refusal of the Allies to “listen to 
reason” will probably be regarded quite honestly in 
Germany as a piece of deplorable insanity forced upon 
France and Russia by the vindictive and unscrupulous 
machinations of this country. 

It is, of course, true that France and Russia have 
suffered so severely that if there were no more at stake 
than has been at stake in most of the wars of the past 
century, they would both probably be prepared to con- 
sider proposals which would avoid the necessity of 
another winter in the trenches. As so often before, it is 
on the moral question that the Germans are at fault. 
It is plain that they do not in the least realise the nature 
of the forces they have invoked against themselves. 
The truth—namely, that the Allies are one and all even 
less willing to negotiate now than they might have been 
a year ago—is incredible to them. They do not under- 
stand that we are not fighting for terms, but for victory. 
The “ reasonable” terms which we may suppose they 
are willing to offer are, of course, utterly unacceptable ; 
but even if they were ten times more acceptable, the 
most generous imaginable, we still coild not discuss 
them. In fact, their very generosity would be an added 
bar, for it would be an advertisement to all the world of 
the fact that Germany’s military supremacy was such 
that she could afford to be generous; and that is the 
exact opposite of what the Allies have set out to prove. 
We may or may not ultimately deprive Germany of all 
her colonies, we may or may not wrest from her Posen 
and Alsace-Lorraine, we may or may not exact full 
financial reparation for the damage she has wrought in 
Belgium and France ; these are comparatively unimpor- 
tant questions beside our main and unchangeable pur- 
pose of showing beyond possibility of mistake that 
‘German militarism" is not invineible. If we should 
fail, then that system with all its moral and political 
implications must inevitably become the example which 
the whole world will emulate because it must. It is to 
prevent this that we are fighting, and all talk of “ reason- 
able’ terms is therefore irrelevant until Germany is 
plainly and admittedly beaten. 

In certain important ways the Allies for all their 
failures up to the present are now, as regards morale, in a 
stronger position than Germany. For whilst Germany 
has been living on the bright hopes engendered by her 
successes, first in the West and then in the East, we have 
been learning the hard lessons of prolonged military 
failure, and we are the more certain now of ultimate 
success. Real grounds for confidence have substantially 
increased during even the past four months. For in the 
spring, when our hopes of a great advance in the West 
were first disappointed, there were at least two doubtful 
factors in the situation from the British point of view. 
One was the question of how Russia would take a con- 
siderable military reverse ; and the other was whether 
the French people could endure their sufferings long 
enough to enable this country to bring her full strength 
to bear. Time has dissolved both these doubts ; and it 
has become apparent that the Allies were never more 
determined, never more united in mind and will than at 
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the opening of the second year of struggle. Everyone 
in France, Russia, and Great Britain has now realised 
that we have another year, and perhaps more, of war in 
front of us. We have all accepted past disappointments, 
discounted future ones, and made up our minds to the 
prospect. The process of making up our minds has not, 
as far as this country is concerned, been a pleasant one ; 
and probably it has been no more pleasant for our Allies. 
But in all three countries it is at least a process which 
we can now look back upon; whilst the Germans, never 
more sanguine than at present, have still to go through it. 

Talk of the possibility of peace on the basis of the 
present military situation may arouse false hopes in 
Germany, but that will be its only result. It will find 
no echo elsewhere. In France there is a spirit of self- 
sacrificing resolution which would repudiate even the 
thought as treachery, In Russia the meeting of the 
Duma has revealed a national solidarity and strength of 
purpose that exceed even the expectations of her 
friends and Allies. For Italy the war has only just 
begun. As for this country, our thoughts are turned in 
a very different direction, and it is safe to say that out- 
side the ranks of those few who have been against the 
war from the beginning there are none here to whom 
early negotiations with the enemy appear even as a 
possibility. This may be ascribed by some to the fact 
that although we have suffered severely we have not as 
yet suffered as other nations have. But whatever the 
reasons may be it is undeniably true that in this respect 
at least the nation is of one mind and that if the question 
should be raised in a sufficiently definite form to make it 
seem worth serious discussion at all, it will be as one- 
sided a discussion as we have ever had. What will be the 
date of the initiation of the preliminaries of peace no one 
can tell, but it is almost inconceivable that it will arrive 
before the summer of 1916. 


THE CROSS-ROADS IN THE 
BALKANS 


T is the misfortune rather than the fault of the 
Christian Balkan States to be inconvenient to the 

™ Great Powers of Europe. For generations their 
rights and their interests have time and again conflicted 
with the ambitions and aims of their great neighbours 
and tutors. Had the Great Powers been as a body 
united, disinterested, and as great morally as materially, 
they might long ago have settled the Near Eastern 
Question by ordering the Turk out of Europe, and 
making an approximately fair division of his territories 
amongst the Christians who are its rightful heritors. 
Instead of doing so they preferred to try alternately 
the game of appropriating the Turks’ possessions them- 
selves, and bolstering up Turkey against each other. 
The process has not been uniform, and at times the 
Christians have had real help from some of the Powers : 
the Greeks from England and France, the Slavs mainly 
from Russia. At other times the note of the Concert, 
or of divisions of it, has been one of menace or of 
prohibition mingled with coaxing. European diplo- 
macy in the Balkans indeed has been consistent in 
nothing ; it has not even been uniformly mistaken ; 
occasionally it has been right. To extract any clear 
moral lesson from a jumbled mass of contradictions 





with a history of over two centuries long is not easy ; 
yet certain deductions may be made. 

It is clear, for instance, that the Balkan Christians 
have nothing ultimately to hope for from Germany and 
Austria, the Allies of Turkey. Should the Central 
Powers be the victors in the world-war, Germany will 
be dominant in Constantinople, Austria wil! absorb 
Servia, and as soon as it suits her will go to Salonika. 
The Power that dominates Constantinople will require 
to dominate the railway system which unites Constan- 
tinople with Central Europe, and will probably insist 
on dominating the Danube also, The friends of 
Roumania and Bulgaria may estimate for themselves 
the exact measure of independence which these require- 
ments would leave to them. They have probably 
made their estimate already. We should doubt whether 
any group of thoughtful or clear-headed politicians in 
either of those countries seriously hopes for a triumph 
of the Teuto-Turkish Alliance. They know it means 
for them either obliteration or vassalage. For the 
Greeks the outlook is, if possible, less attractive. They 
hold Salonika, which Austria must have, and they are 
the special béte noire of the Young Turks, who mean to 
extirpate the Hellenic element in Turkey and to attack 
Greece herself as soon as they are in a condition to wage 
another war. Their German advisers would have 
nothing to gain by holding them back from assailing 
Hellenism, and would quite certainly abet them in 
assailing and crushing it. Before the present war 
broke out the German military counsellors of the Turks 
had already given the Greeks in Turkey a taste of their 
quality, by egging the Moslem in Thrace and Asia 
Minor to molest their Christian neighbours there. 
Even the most dull-witted of the Balkan Christians are 
aware that for years past the semi-official Press agencies 
in Berlin and Vienna have persistently libelled and 
defamed them throughout Europe. The activity of 
these agents, not only in Germany and Austria, but in 
Constantinople, Durazzo, and other convenient spots, 
has been remarkable, and the extent to which they 
succeeded in poisoning European public opinion was 
very lamentable. To take one instance only, it is only 
now that Western newspaper readers are waking up 
to the fact that the second Balkan War was engineered 
by Austria and Germany. Not often has a cleverer 
trick been played than the one by which these Powers 
induced Bulgaria to attack Servia and Greece, and then 
through their disreputable semi-official news agencies 
persuaded half Europe that Servia and Greece were a 
pair of wanton and barbarous aggressors. 

All this and more is known in the Balkans. It might 
be thought, then, that the course for Balkan statesmen 
to steer would be too clear to admit of hesitation. 
Unfortunately other considerations have come in, and 
hesitation has held the diplomatic field for twelve 
months. In the first place, war is a terrible thing to 
nations who have just gone through it, and Greece and 
Bulgaria have gone through two wars. In the next 
place, though the Central European Powers are not 
loved in the Near East, they are feared there, and their 
recent successes in Russia have not lessened the respect 
in which the German Army is held south of the Car- 
pathians.. Neutrals, again, are sometimes in a position 
to make money out of a great war, and the Balkan 
traders have been and still are making a great deal of 
money out of the present war. This may be irritating 
to us, but they are no more to blame for it than are the 
respectable neutrals of the United States. Furthermore, 
the Balkan States have not been so uniformly well 
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treated by the diplomatists of the Great Powers as to 
have acquired a habit of implicitly accepting everything 
that those gentlemen tell them. On the contrary, they 
are as suspicious of European politicians as English 
Trade Unionists are apt to be, and are as doggedly 
convinced that they are the best judges of their own 
interests. This may not always be the case, but it is 
something that has to be reckoned with. 

For these and other reasons the diplomatic position 
in the Balkans is almost as difficult as ever. We lay 
stress on this, because some public writers and partisans 
in this country seem light-heartedly confident that 
inasmuch as the main interests of the Balkan States are 
with us and our Allies, their local differences and hesita- 
tions are unreasonable and absurd, and ought to be 
settled very summarily. There seems to be a dis- 
position to think that if the Powers of the Entente will 
only be firm they can oblige the Balkan nations to agree 
with them, and even become their cordial Allies on terms 
to be dictated by us. Now, nothing can be clearer than 
that the reconciliation of the Balkan States and their 
enlistment under our banner will in all human proba- 
bility be good for them as well as for us; but that all 
this should be brought about by “ pressure ’’ is not so 
certain. When newspapers talk about firmness and 
pressure they may mean anything from friendly advice 
and expostulation to a polite threat of armed force. 
There is everything to be said for the first method, but 
in our opinion nothing at all for the second. To begin 
with, the use of threats to prospective allies seems at 
best a curious policy. In the next place, the Balkan 
States have had considerable experience of diplomatic 
menaces from Europe during recent years. They know 
that they were forbidden to go to war with Turkey in 
1912, yet they went to war. Though they were told 
they would not be allowed to keep Macedonia if they 
conquered it, they both conquered it and kept it. They 
saw Turkey ordered not to return to Adrianople, and 
they saw Turkey return to Adrianople and remain there. 
They watched Greece being ordered out of Northern 
Epirus, and they have seen her return there, and believe 
that she will remain there. They remember that Servia 
and Montenegro were turned out of Northern Albania, 
and they are aware that these Powers have since re- 
occupied that country. If they were able to defy the 
European Concert when Europe was disengaged and 
nominally united, they may reason that Europe divided 
and engaged in a portentous death-grapple is scarcely 
in a position to bully them. 

They reason that they are independent States, and 
peaceable neutrals. They think that the opinion of the 
world on the immorality of putting extreme “ pressure ” 
on peaceable neutrals has been pretty clearly expressed 
since the German outrage on Belgium. They may think 
it certain that England and her Allies will not run the 
risk of having it said that they are after all not averse 
to using German methods with neutrals when it suits 
them. With this we absolutely agree. We do not 
believe that the Foreign Offices of England and France 
dream of applying force to bending peaceable Balkan 
States to their will. Therefore the less our amateur 
diplomats write about dictation the better. What is 
wanted is an active and friendly diplomacy, so active 
that it cannot be played with and so friendly that it 
cannot be misunderstood. Our business is to show 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Greece where their true interests 
lie, and to offer them terms too advantageous to be dis- 
regarded. We have the friendship of the people with 
us in every Balkan State, though we may have enemies 








in Courts and among politicians. Our business is to 
bring it home to the people how great their gains will 
be if they side with us, not to corrupt them, and not to 
threaten them with blackmail as German writers are 
doing. We have to show them not merely that a 
triumph of Turkey, Austria and Germany would be 
fatal to them—they understand that already—but that 
an indecisive result of the present struggle would be 
almost equally dangerous to them. The solution of 
the Balkan problem has demanded that the ablest dip- 
lomacy in the service of England and France should be 
set to work in the Balkan capitals. Up to the present 
it cannot be claimed that this has been done. 
PLINTHOs, 


THE RUSH TO SAVE 


T looks as if we had at last discovered the way in 
I which to interest every household in the war. 
It is the appeal for domestic saving which has 
done it. Characteristically enough, it is the com- 
bination of patriotic sacrifice and prudential self-interest 
that proves irresistible. Either by itself would have 
left many cold. An ingenious statistician tells us 
that he estimates that the number of those who still 
read the exiguous war news of the Press Bureau at not 
more than a few hundred thousand, and that, great 
as has been the recruiting, only one in three of our 
households can possibly have a son in khaki. But 
up and down the Kingdom nearly every housekeeper 
is thinking, and, if the family does not revolt, also 
talking, about war economies. The demand for the 
new pamphlet of the Parliamentary War Savings 
Committee *—quite the best literary product among 
all the Government output so far—is enough to make 
the starving publisher’s mouth water. So widespread 
is the substitution of the more economical “ proteids ” 
that beans may soon become as dear as beef! Even 
the duchesses, so the Times tells us, have formed a 
Women’s War Economy League—its first act being 
to adopt the badge of “ a plain gold bar with ‘ Economy 
League, 1915,’ inscribed on it ’—with the object, we 
must assume, of simultaneously helping to economise 
in the use of gold, and saving the jewellers from the 
demoralisation of idleness ! 

It is, however, a pity to ridicule a movement so entirely 
laudable in its purpose as the present rush to save. 
It is literally true that only by genuinely economising 
in personal expenditure can we, in the long run, wear 
down the might of our enemies ; and if the war teaches 
us a cheaper way of living, this will be so much to set 
off against the colossal loss of wealth that it involves. 
But there are right ways and wrong, even in household 
economy ; and there need to be, it may be suggested, 
around each fireside, a domestic sense of humour and 
of the proportions of things, and some rudimentary 
justice. It is easy to be conscious of each other's 
extravagances. In the realm of economics we ought 
to look askance at any application of the doctrine of 
vicarious atonement. Saving, to be salutary, must 
begin with self. 

The man or woman is still to seek who is not, in theory, 
quite willing to cut down the housekeeping expenses, 
especially in the apprehension of a doubled Income Tax 
as soon as Parliament reassembles. But it is extra- 
ordinary how difficult it proves to be, in each par- 








* Why We Must Save and How. (Post free in return for a penny 
stamp, sent to the Committee, 12 Downing Street, S.W.) 
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ticular case, to effect any considerable saving. There 
is the incubus of rent, for instance, often under a lease 
from which the holder cannot escape, dragging with it 
the dark shadow of correspondingly high rates. Here 
the appropriate advice is, wherever possible, “to 
telescope.” A latge number of families are already 
living together. Many wives whose husbands are at 
the front, or have suffered in income, have given up 
their own homes and are staying indefinitely with 
their parents. There has, indeed, been a great “ flit- 
ting,” and an eager letting of the houses given up— 
on the whole, a general shifting down from grade to 
grade of rental. The cheapest flats are the most 
in demand. The movement ought to spread. It 
would be interesting to enquire how many wealthy 
bachelors have joined forces in housekeeping, and so 
put down an unnecessary establishment. At any rate 
every family might consider what needy relation or 
friend could be given hospitality: or even taken in 
as a “ paying guest.” We need, in fact, a redistribu- 
tion of rooms on a large seale. The middle and upper 
classes of this country have hitherto been much “ over- 
housed "’ in comparison with those of France, Germany, 
or even the United States; and now that we are told 
to avoid building, even to accommodate the normal 
increase in the population, there has got to be a more 
equitable sharing of living accommodation so as to 
enable it to go round without overcrowding. In London, 
in 1911, there were about 100,000 families enjoying 
each the use of eight or more rooms, whilst 800,000 
families had fewer than 3,000,000 rooms among them 
all. Even more than the sparsely peopled mansions 
of South Kensington do the 20,000 pleasant English 
country houses represent, where they are not lent 
for the wounded, a luxurious and non-utilitarian 
expenditure, and an absorption of dwelling-space 
which needs justification. 

Many people declare that they are eager to cut down 
expenses but that they find difficulties with their 
servants, who simply will not economise. Is there 
not, in these cases, a failure in the way in which the 
problem is put to the household? It is clear, to begin 
with, that there must be no calling upon the servants’ 
hall and the kitchen for asceticism whilst the dining- 
room continues in its accustomed luxury. The absti- 
nence must be made all round. The lady who tries 
to substitute margarine for butter downstairs, but 
persists in ordering six-course luncheons and wine for 
herself and her guests, and keeps up the habit of coffee 
and liqueurs, will, we are glad to think, be pulled up 
short by a domestic revolt. Moreover, there is a certain 
type of economist who thinks that other people ought 
to save for his or her profit. It is quite right to ask 
everybody in the household to eat less expensive food, 
and to be as economical as possible, in order to put the 
savings into the War Loan; but there is no reason at 
all why the whole reduction thereby effected in the 
housekeeping bills should enure to the benefit of the 
employers. It is equally useful to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the nation if part of the resultant 
investment in the War Loan stands in the names of 
the servants who have made the economies. No 
mistress is warranted in asking her servants to eat 
less meat or use less tea for the mistress’s profit. The 
abundance and variety of food of the domestic servant 
forms part of her remuneration, making up to her for 
the many disadvantages of the occupation. If her food 
is to be cut down, at least she ought herself to get the 
financial benefit of the saving. A good plan, which 


has been found to work well in practice, is to fix upon a 
standard of saving that can actually be made in the 
housekeeping bills—say a shilling per week for each 
person in the household—and then to offer to each 
servant to credit her with the shilling to be thus saved 
on her own food (£2 12s. for a year), in the form of a 
£5 War Loan Bond that is at once purchased for her, 
towards which she agrees to contribute from her wages 
four shillings a month during the year. The plan is 
vapable of various adaptations. But without some 
such way of giving the servants the equivalent of what 
they are asked to save on their own food, it is mean 
and ungenerous to seek to enforce on them an unwilling 
abstinence for our own financial gain. 

There is, it seems, not much visible sign of gardens 
being transformed into potato grounds or of any new 
preference for cabbages over geraniums. The gardeners 
in the large establishments, it is reported, discover 
innumerable difficulties in any departure from their 
accustomed rotation of crops: and sometimes flatly 
refuse to do anything so subversive of their professional 
ideals as to substitute vegetable beds for herbaceous 
borders. Here, again, it may be suspected, the mistake 
has been made of assuming that the financial profit 
must all go, as a matter of course, to the employer. 
If the gardeners were offered for themselves War Loan 
Bonds to the amount of half the selling value of the 
new utilities that they are asked to produce, their 
view of the revolutionary proposal would be changed. 
Why should we take it for granted that all the savings 
effected by our subordinates, much against their own 
inclination, are always to result in making ourselves 
richer? There is absolutely no national advantage 
in such a result—in many ways, indeed, it would be 
better for the community if it were the domestic ser- 
vants and the gardeners who owned the new War Loan 
Bonds. 

More difficult still does it prove in practice actually 
to reduce the number of domestic servants or gardeners, 
who may be all over military age or otherwise unfit 
for campaigning, and have often long service to their 
credit. Let it be noted that there is no national 
profit in cutting down wages, or stopping anything that 
is, in effect, a pension to those who have become incap- 
able of a full day’s work, though we have heard of 
instances of this meanest of economies. The object of 
reducing domestic establishments ought to be the 
diminution of personal service directed merely to our 
own comfort, enjoyment or ostentation, in order that 
the energies of the men or women in question may be 
diverted to more productive, or, at least, more socially 
useful employment. The easiest way, in practice, is to 
seize every chance of leaving vacancies unfilled, and 
correspondingly to reduce the total amount of work 
that is exacted from the household—putting this to 
the diminished staff as the practical alternative to 
dismissal. In large houses much can be done by shutting 
up rooms, putting away the multitude of things that 
need perpetual polishing or dusting, and cutting down 
the ceremony and paraphernalia that eat up so much 
personal service in pure waste. Where dismissals 
have to be talked of, there is no justice in making the 
retainer whose services are dispensed with suffer more 
than the inevitable personal inconvenience from an 
economy out of which his employer will actually reap 
a pecuniary gain. There is every reason why the laurels 
should now remain unclipped, the early strawberries 
be forgone, and “the glass” be practically given 
up, the under-gardeners being helped to get other 
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employment, in agriculture or elsewhere; but a just 
and considerate employer will see to it that the wage 
which they earn in their new places is, if need be, made 
up to that which he was paying them. The War 
Savings Committee might do worse than to adopt as 
the motto of the next edition of their booklet the old 
command, “‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn.” 


LEADERS WHO CAN LEAD 


HIS country is plagued, and has been so for some 

time, with people who scrawl phrases like 
“Wanted—A Man!” and mouth mournful 

rubbish about leaders who can lead. The Daily Mail, 
which is the Old and New Testament of these beggars 
of the moon, uttered a few variants on the old theme on 
Wednesday last when it denounced “ our ruling inverte- 
brates ” and spoke contemptuously of their “* matchless 
feebleness, indecision, procrastination ’’ in regard to the 
question of cotton. “ Will our politicians never act ? ” 
it cried in that fine falsetto. One would imagine that 
the conduct of a great war was a kind of melodramatic 
business in which statesmen were expected to lose no 
opportunity for striking attitudes and making faces and 
bringing down the gallery: with a sweat of words. It 
must be one of the minor irritations of a statesman’s 
life to have to listen to this street-boy clamour. For 
ourselves, we have a vague suspicion that the sort of 
people who are always crying ““ Wanted—A Man!” 
would not recognise a man if they saw one. Carlyle 
uttered the ery in the last century in thunderbolts of 
rhetoric and humour, but when a man did by chance 
appear among his contemporaries he usually greeted 
him with some such name as “ a never-ending ass.”” The 
man whom he wanted was invariably dead. When you 
see or hear anyone shouting ‘“‘ Wanted—A Man!”’ the 
best thing to say to him is “ Be one.”” There seems to 
us to be a certain pusillanimity about much of the vulgar 
passion for leadership. In many cases, however, it is 
merely a form of love of excitement. When a person 
with whiskers calls for a leader who can lead, what he is, 
in nine cases out of ten, demanding is a rhetorician of 
those patriotic emotions for which other men find an 
outlet in useful service. As a matter of fact, though he 
says he wants a leader who can lead, what he really 
wants is a leader who can rant. He likes leaders who 
can build Rome in a day—if bombast could do it. He 
likes phrases like “* String ’em up ! ’’ “‘ Shoot ’em down ! ” 
and “‘ Damn the consequences!’’ They seem to him 
manly, and make him feel half-way on the road to 
victory. He looks on foresight, caution, and con- 
sideration of difficulties as other names for cowardice. 
His bitter protest is heard during every war and every 
strike when courteous or merciful treatment is extended 
to the “enemy.” He knows a better way. He 
always does. Even at the most ordinary crisis, he 
longs for an hour of Cromwell or some other strong man 
with the courage to shed blood and say, “ To hell with 
everybody !*’ He would like just now someone who 
would say in a loud voice, “‘ To hell with neutrals!” 
He is a daring fellow in his imagination, and would—if 
he could—blow both enemies and neutrals off the map 
with a puff of breath. It is not easy to say which of 


them he more intensely hates to see treated in a 
reasonable manner. 
his enemies the more highly of the two. 
are fighters. 
seem anxious to fight, he rather despises. 


On the whole, perhaps, he respects 
They at least 
Neutrals, as they neither are fighting nor 
On the other 








hand, he does not respect his enemies to such a degree 
but that the exhibition of ordinary humanity to them 


shocks him more than murder. He is the sort of person 
who makes an outcry about Donington Hall. To his 
kind of mind a leader who is not a bully—a bit of a 
dictator and rather more of a persecutor—is only a 
leader pour rire. 

The call for leaders who can lead, however, is no new 
thing. The “‘ Wanted—A Man!” sort of critic would 
have uttered the same despairing note had he lived 
under Pericles or Pitt, under Fabius Maximus or 
Abraham Lincoln. We can imagine the leading articles 
he would have written about “ The Mistakes of Pericles ” 
and “ The Tragic Blunder of Fabius Maximus.’’ How 
he would have mocked at Pitt for not having foreseen 
the war until the eve of its outbreak! How he would 
have foamed at the mouth over Pitt’s reduction of the 
Army shortly before that time! As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Maxse’s review has not hesitated to blame Pitt 
for his “ blind” statesmanship as roundly as if Mr. 
Asquith or Lord Haldane had been in question. ‘ Our 
Army was so inadequate,” wrote Earl Percy in the 
National Review, “‘ and our statesmen so blind that it 
was unable to affect the issue at the outbreak of war. 
Europe combined against France and was beaten, the 
failure being largely due to us.” Dr. Holland Rose 
excuses Pitt, but he does it in sentences which would 
in the eyes of the Yellow Press be damning if used of 
contemporary leaders. ‘“ As for the Army,”’ he writes 
in William Pitt and the Great War, “he left it at its 
normal strength until the spring of the year 1792, 
when he decided to effect some reductions. In one 
sense this is creditable to him. It proves that he 
neither desires nor expected a rupture with France. 
In his view the risks of war were past.” Yet within 
a year Europe was plunged into the greatest modern 
war, except the present, that the world has known. 
Even when war was upon him Pitt did not realise 
what, in a phrase popular with Cabinet Ministers 
in these days, he was “up against.” He declared 
confidently that it would be a short war and that one 
or two campaigns would end it. Burke is said to have 
retorted, ‘‘ No, sir, it will be a long war and a dangerous 
war, but it must be undertaken.”” We do not, we may 
say, bring forward these incidents in order to glorify 
Pitt’s mistakes as though they were virtues. We refer 
to them merely in order to suggest that Pitt was not 
a MAN such as would have satisfied the requirements 
of sensational journalists in the twentieth century. 
He even turned a deaf ear to the Radical Major Cart- 
wright, who in 1795 wrote a pamphlet in which he 
advocated something like conscription on the ground 
that the English were “ a disarmed, defenceless, unpre- 
pared people, scarcely more capable of resisting 4 
torrent of French invaders than the herds and flocks 
of Smithfield.” Major Cartwright insisted, however, 
that conscription must logically be accompanied by 
the concession of the franchise, just as many of us 
to-day insist that conscription should logically be 
accompanied by Socialism. 

Pericles was not any more than Pitt a leader who 
could lead. At least he did not fail to win the contempt 
of his political opponents as an invertebrate ruler. His 
conduct of the war when the Lacedemonians invaded 
Attica was regarded as both dilatory and pusillanimous, 
so that “many made songs and lampoons upon him, 
which were sung about the town to his disgrace, reproach- 
ing him with the cowardly exercise of his office of general, 
and the tame abandonment of everything to the enemy § 
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We do not, of course, regard even Pericles as 
impeccable. His critics, like Pitt’s, may have frequently 
been right in accusing him of error. Yet what other 
statesman ever raised his own people to greater honour 
and glory ? When he died, he was succeeded by leaders 
who could lead—or, to give them their right name, 
demagogues—and men learned to look back on his 
moderation as a proof not of weakness but of strength. 
His best praise is summed up in a sentence of Plutarch, 
who describes Pericles and Fabius Maximus as men 
“alike ...in their mild and upright temper and 
demeanour, and in that capacity to bear the cross- 
grained humours of their fellow-citizens and colleagues 
in office, which made them both most useful and service- 
able to the interests of their countries.”” This patience, 
we take it, is characteristic of nearly all great statesman- 
ship. Fabius required all his patience, for he was 
abused even more than Pericles. The very soldiers in 
his camp, we are told, began to look on his cautious 
policy of attrition as lack of courage. His colleague in 
the consulship, Flaminius, was unfortunately a leader 
who could lead, and insisted on giving battle to Hannibal 
—with what results at Lake Trasimenus every schoolboy 
knows. Lucius Minucius, another leader who could 
lead, was afterwards put up by the soldiers against 
Fabius, whom they called ‘“ Hannibal’s pedagogue,” 
on the ground that he did nothing but follow him up 
and down and attend on him. When his friends urged 
Fabius to take action in order to meet the obloquy that 
was being heaped upon him he replied: “I should be 
more faint-hearted than they make me if, through fear 
of idle reproaches, I should abandon my own convic- 
tions.’” When Minucius by his rashness led the Romans 
to the very edge of defeat, Fabius observed with a sigh, 
“ O Hercules, how much sooner than I expected, though 
later than he seemed to desire, hath Minucius destroyed 
himself!”’ But, forgetting all the attacks that had 
been made on him, he at once set himself to rescue him. 
Even then the troubles of Fabius were not at an end. 
There arose yet a third apostle of rashness in Varro, 
who is described as “‘ a man of obscure birth, but very 
popular and bold.” Varro was elected consul, and set 
out with a huge army. “ It was his custom to declaim 
in all assemblies that, as long as Rome employed generals 
like Fabius, there would never be an end of the war ; 
vaunting that whenever he should get sight of the enemy, 
he would that same day free Italy from the strangers.” 
He met Hannibal, and left fifty thousand Romans dead 
on the field of disaster. Once more we are not what 
may be called thick-and-thin apologists for Fabius. 
But does anyone doubt that until the appearance of 
Scipio, he was the most efficient and dangerous foe that 
Hannibal had ? 

The fourth example we gave of leaders who would 
not come up to the Daily Mail standard of manhood 
was Abraham Lincoln. Sternly as he set himself against 
the secession of the Confederate States, he told them at 
the outset, much as Mr. Asquith more recently told the 
Ulster Volunteers, “* You can have no conflict without 
being yourselves the aggressors,” and he afterwards 
declared quietly, “ I claim not to have controlled events, 
but confess plainly that events have controlled me.” 
Surely, an invertebrate if ever there was one! The 
braggarts on his side began the war with the declaration 
that they were going on a “ little holiday jaunt” to 
“whip the rebs into obedience.” The defeat of Bull 
Run cooled them, however, and the critics began to 
complain that it was “ the painful imbecility ” of Lincoln 
Which was the cause of the war. Everyone knows 
something of what Lincoln had to endure in the following 


hands.” 





years from factious critics and fractious colleagues. He 


was blamed for interfering with his generals. He was 
blamed for this, that, and the other thing. He was 
blamed for going to the theatre in war-time. He was 


blamed for not being strict enough in his punishments. 
“How,” he retorted, “ could I have a butcher's day 
every Friday ?”* His common sense and unrevengeful 
spirit may be seen in his answer when he was asked if 
he would have a prominent enemy who was about to 
escape to Canada arrested. “If you get hold of an 
elephant by the hind leg,”’ he replied, “* and he is running 
away, you had better let him go.’ He led his country 
to success, but even at the most critical periods in his 
life he was able to amuse himself by reading aloud the 
writings of a now-forgotten humorist, “ Petroleum V. 
Nasby.” Assuredly, Lincoln was not a Man. He had 
not those gifts of rashness, vanity, vindictiveness and 
boastful ignorarce that are the insignia of manhood 
which the hysterical Press and public admire. But 
when we look back on the achievements of such men 4s 
he and the rest of the great statesmen right back 
to Pericles may we not reasonably pray Heaven to be 
saved from such a genius of disaster as a Yellow Press 
“Man ”’ or a leader who can lead ? 


THE WAR AND IRISH RESOURCES 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. |] 


HE Government's attitude towards Irish indus- 
tries promises to develop in interest. The 
position has hitherto been quite unsatisfac- 

tory; of contracts awarded in connection with war 
material Ireland’s shsre has hitherto amounted to 
less than 2 per cent. per month. It is not that Irish 
manufacturers have been shy of pressing their claims. 
A munitions committee was established in Dublin 
some months ago; it entered into communication 
with the War Office, stating that Dublin could pro- 
duce 2,000 fuses per week, and that if the necessary 
funds were provided the  shell-making machinery 
would be available in October under financial guarantees 
as to delivery and output of correct work. The 
War Office asked for further particulars, and these 
were forwarded; Dublin heard no more from the War 
Office. But one or two Dublin firms had mean- 
while discovered some special plant which was lying 
unused in England, and had asked the War Office for 
permission to bring this to Ireland. No sooner was the 
request received than the War Office commandeered 
the machinery in question. Subsequently, however, 
Mr. Lloyd George sent over to Ireland an officer, * one 
of the very ablest men in the Munitions Department,” 
who inspected the resources of the south and west 
and south-east of Ireland. ‘“ When he returns,” Mr. 
Lloyd George told Mr. T. P. O'Connor, “ we shall know 
exactly what Ireland is capable of doing.” 

It is now stated that Ireland will be organised as 
one munition-producing area, and maybe events will 
justify the profuse gratitude of Mr. O'Connor. They 
ought to. Depopulated Ireland has been hunted up 
and down for soldiers and for subscribers to the War 
Loan; money has been withdrawn from Irish develop- 
ment schemes, and people urged to adopt rigid personal 
economy, all in order to swell the golden stream from 
the Government spending departments, a stream which 
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so seldom flows in Ireland. It is, of course, a dogma 
with the Sinn Feiners that the British Government 
deliberately discourages the powerful growth of Irish 
economic power; and in the midst of the discussion 
of the Government’s attitude towards munition-making 
in Ireland Mr. Arthur Griffith, the insuppressible 
Sinn Fein editor, revealed very pointedly an incident 
from the secret history of the subject. He published 
the circumstances of an interview which he had with the 
late Mr. Arthur Chamberlain of Kynoch’s eight years ago. 
Mr. Chamberlain, after assuring Mr. Griffith that his 
views on Ireland were not those of his brother Joseph, 
began to describe the wealth of Ireland in the material 
of great industries; he had schemes of development, 
with which, however, he would not proceed owing to 
his experience of the Government’s attitude towards a 
branch of Kynoch’s in Co. Wexford. ‘ He detailed,” 
says Mr. Griffith, “the efforts of Mr. Balfour and the 
Government of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to 
shut down the branch . . . he described a somewhat 
lively interview he had recently had with Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, in which that Minister told him definitely 
that if the Arklow factory were continued, the Govern- 
ment would see that as little work as possible was given 
to Kynoch’s.”” Modestly Mr. Griffith inquired why the 
great Englishman had come to him with these grievances 
instead of to the Irish M.P.’s, who were supposed at the 
time to be the Dollar Dictators of the British Liberal 
Party ; whereupon Mr. Chamberlain explained that he 
had gone to Mr. Redmond, but that Mr. Redmond 
would do nothing except privately appeal to the Govern- 
ment. He was “putty in the hands of English 
Ministers.” 

Mr. George Moore was recently making a search in 
Ireland for pro-Germans. At last he met a man who 
said to him that perhaps if the Germans were in Ireland 
they would work the industrial resources of the country, 
and knock on the head Mr. Moore’s own theory, which 
is that Ireland’s complete destiny is the production of 
herdsmen and good beef. After that Mr. Moore went 
about exclaiming in despair, ‘“‘ They want the priests 
to develop their souls and the Germans to develop their 
country! What is to be done with such a people!” 
The Irish farmers have lots of money on deposit at the 
banks ; why do they not take the initiative in this matter 
of development ? “I think,” said the Lord-Lieutenant, 
“that there is no reason to suppose that Ireland should 
not enjoy a pecuniary pre-eminence among the other 
daughters of the Empire.” But this was at a meeting 
in support of the War Loan, and it “ wouldn’t be 
cricket ’’—to use a favourite phrase of the English 
recruiting agent in Ireland—to divert money towards 
Irish industrial development just now. The farmers and 
graziers, it appears, have not bought much of the War 
Loan, nor are they enlisting in great numbers, perhaps 
because they don’t know what cricket means (they 
don’t play the game), and I see that the well-informed 
Dublin correspondent of the Times is almost in despair : 
“a final and emphatic appeal,”’ he declares, “ ought 
to be made to the Irish countryside. If it fails, only 
one deduction will be possible—that the voluntary 
system has come to the end of its resources in Ireland.”’ 
One would add that in such a “ final and emphatic ”’ 








appeal the future of Ireland ought to be honestly 
envisaged. Optimism like Lord Wimborne’s is now 
laughed out of the court of Irish opinion. The recruiting 
controversy sent Irishmen to the study of the Statesman’s 
Year Book and similar publications, and the appalling 
deficiency of this country in military and economic 
strength is fully realised. No other “daughter of 
Empire ”’ is in so bad acase. Poland under the Russians 
has increased its people ; Poland under the Germans has 
increased its people; Poland under the Austrians has 
increased its people; Finland under the Russians has 
increased its people; Ireland under the English has 
lost more than half its people. Mr. Birrell himself, 
defending the exemption of Ireland from the National 
Register, took up the Sinn Fein position. “* We know,” 
he said, “ precisely how many men we have in Ireland 
between the ages of 16 and 65.... They number 
1,325,000. Of these 800,000 are already engaged in 
tilling the soil.” A writer in the Dublin journal New 
Ireland, referring to Mr. Birrell’s figures, suggests that 
the idea involved in the phrase “ taxable capacity ” 
should be made a criterion for measuring the human as 
well as the financial resources of a nation : 

Leaving aside all question of “ supporting the Allies ” by increasing 
the food supply at their disposal, can a country with 40,000,000 
people expect an effort corresponding to its own from a country 
with a population of four million? If England ever sends one- 
tenth of her population to the war, she will retain a vast population 
behind ; can any principles of civilisation demand an equal effort from 


Ireland, with her population already reduced to a figure so low as to 
hamper every phase of national development ? 


The statistics of Ireland, unlike those of a healthy 
country, show an increase instead of a decrease between 
each succeeding group of years from youth to old age. 
“* Another ten years will, perhaps, have seen the end of 
half of those who survive from the days when Ireland 
had a population of cight millions”; and the candle 
burns at both ends, for the emigration of youth is not 
wholly checked, and early death will bave its share of 
the Irishmen, 120,000 in all, now in the Army. In 
short, Ireland is a small and depressed nationality, and 
this fact might, I think, be shouted from the housetops 
without damage to the cause of recruiting; for the 
“natives” have no illusions on the subject, and the 
attempt of West-Britons and other Imperialists to 
deceive them provokes but contempt, affording the 
Sinn Fein press an opportunity to exercise that talent 
for ridicule by which it lives. Seriously it may be 
asked, Can Ireland survive a really prolonged, even if 
victorious, war with the conscription of her remaining 
manhood and taxes assessed as in England? Some 
tribes of herdsmen and a few graziers in the interior, 
with many monasteries, and in the coastal towns 4 
genteel society living on the interest of War Loan—is 
this to be the nature of the kingdom into which Mr. 
Redmond, or his successor, will enter? British govern- 
ment, committed as it is to the principle that small 
nationalities are worth preserving, ought certainly, 
wherever possible, to recognise Ireland’s “ special case ”’ ; 
for the rest, the Irish people must take their chances 
with the other peoples on this side of the European 
War, seeing that they are in the war, not only by force 
of circumstances, but with the express approval of their 
political representatives. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF CHANGE 


NE of the fundamental problems of Biology is 
the origin of the distinctively new. A clever 
and well-proportioned dwarf is born in a 
family, and the interesting type may reappear in a 
certain proportion of his descendants for at least four 
generations. The unsolved problem is: What con- 
ditioned the dwarf? It is the same problem as the 
origin of the mathematical or the musical genius, the 
old problem of new departures. It is difficult to draw 
the line, but it seems possible to discriminate between 
minor novelties or “ fluctuations,” which differ but 
slightly from the parent type or may be connected 
with it by intermediate gradations, and the major 
novelties or “ mutations’’ which represent more or 
less of a new pattern and are discontinuous. The 
contrast is not so much in the amount as in the kind of 
change. The copper beech, which made its appearance 
in the seventeenth century, may not differ very materi- 
ally from an ordinary beech, but it was a discontinuous 
variant which arose abruptly and came to stay. 
Similarly, the white rat does not seem to want very 
much to make it a brown rat—the species whence it 
sprang—but it was in its day a new departure, and it has 
bred true. Our knowledge of the origin of cultivated 
plants is meagre, but there is considerable reason to 
believe that they began in mutations. We know that 
this was the origin of the laciniate Greater Celandine, 
which appeared without warning in 1590 and has been 
breeding true ever since. Some fluctuations seem to be 
transmissible, and to reappear in varying degrees in 
the offspring, so that the possibility of man’s reaching 
a desired end by persistent selection remains ; but the 
balance of present-day evidence inclines to the view 
that the essential step may be taken brusquely. The 
momentous prehistoric origin of “ thrashable ’’ wheat, 
for instance, may have come about abruptly and in 
one plant. Similarly, in regard to the origin of domes- 
ticated races of animals our knowledge is very unsatis- 
factory, but there are strong reasons for believing that 
the essential steps were due not to sifting fluctuations, 
but to breeding from transilient mutations. In recent 
years we have come to know of mutants arising in wild 
species and persisting. Thus the black mutant of the 
Peppered Moth has been very successful, and a similar 
variety of a certain West Indian Sugar-bird has practi- 
cally supplanted the parent species. Now, whatever we 
may conclude as to the cause of these two novelties, we 
cannot at all events say that they were the results of a 
slow selection of individuals fluctuating in the direction 
of blackness. It is one of the marked changes in 
modern evolution-lore that increasing importance is 
being attached to mutations and less to fluctuations. 
(As for individually acquired modifications, imposed on 
the body from without, instead of emerging from the 
changeful germ-plasm within, they do not seem to be 
in themselves of much direct racial importance, for there 
is no cogent evidence of their transmissibility.) Darwin 
knew, of course, of some of the transilient or saltatory 
variations, which are now called mutations, but he 
deliberately passed them by and laid emphasis on the 
selection of fluctuations. His strongest reason for so 


doing was his conviction that the sudden “ single 
variations” or sports would be readily swamped or 
levelled down by inter-crossing. It is now known, 
however, that one of the characteristics of mutations 
is their capability of complete inheritance in a varying 
percentage of the progeny. 
To the Dutch botanist De Vries especial credit is due 
for his recognition of the evolutionary importance of 
mutations and for his study of their behaviour in 
inheritance. It is an often told story how he found, 
in 1886, in a potato-garden near Hilversum, in Holland, 
a race of the Evening Primrose, @nothera lamarckiana, 
in which the mood was all mutation. In spite of 
Galton’s insistence on the reality of transilient variations 
and Bateson’s marshalling of instances of discontinuity, 
the tendency had grown strong to dogmatise about the 
continuity of organic change, just as previously about 
the fixity of species. ‘‘ Natura non facit saltus,” they 
said; but De Vries discerned Natura saltatrix in the 
Evening Primrose of Hilversum, which, by the way, 
turns out to have been in the eighteenth century a 
wild species in North America. Three points may be 
emphasised. First, that some of the mutants which 
De Vries’s sportive CEnotheras threw off, as an artist 
might tear sketches from his note-book, were ephemeral 
failures, while others were viable and bred true, and 
could not be otherwise described than as species in the 
making, fingers searching as it were for their appropriate 
environmental glove. Second, in many cases the 
mutants were of particular interest because they 
showed through and through divergences—in leaf and 
stem and flower—certainly suggestive of some general 
disturbance of germinal organisation. Just as if the 
(Enothera was born again! Third, that the creative- 
ness or sportiveness of the Evening Primrose is not 
restricted to De Vries’s particular race of (nothera 
lamarckiana. It occurs in other species of Evening 
Primrose, and also in snapdragon and barley, in straw- 
berry and maize, in pomace-fly and potato-beetle, in 
rat and man himself, and so forth. Mutations may be 
induced experimentally, as Professor Tower did with 
his potato-beetles and as Mme. Henri recently did with 
the bacillus of anthrax, or they may manifest themselves 
in wild nature, as in the already mentioned Peppered 
Moth and Sugar-bird. The result may be a plus or a 
minus, a dominant or a recessive or neither, patholo- 
gical or normal. The mutation may occur after crossing 
or in a pure race ; it may show itself potentially before, 
during, or after fertilisation. In short, there is nothing 
hard and fast about the origin or nature of mutations : 
their common features are their brusque appearance, 
their discontinuity with the parent stock, and their 
capability of being transmitted intact to a certain 
proportion of the offspring. This brings us to notice the 
recent masterly work of Dr. Ruggles Gates, who has 
been for many years a persistent investigator of the 
mutations of (Enothera. In his Mutation Factor in 
Qvolution (Macmillan, 1915) he expounds the notable 
advance which his researches have secured. He has 
been able to show in circumstantial detail that the 
peculiarities marking the various mutants are correlated 
with observable alterations in the organisation of the 
fertilised egg<el!, especially as regards the nuclear 
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rodlets or chromosomes of which each kind of organism 
has a definite number. The fundamental number of 
chromosomes for the genus (nothera is 14; this has 
become 15 in lata and semilata, 21 in semigigas, 28 in 
gigas, and so on. This change is observable in the 
fertilised egg-cell and is echoed throughout the whole 
plant. In this connection a reference may be permitted 
to what obtains in man. Competent observers have 
stated that the cells of the male negro have 22 chromo- 


somes, and it is prohable that the negress has, at least: 


Now in the white man and woman 
the enumerations of chromosonies have sometimes 
given 47 and 48, sometimes 82 or thereabouts. It 
seems to be very difficult to reach certainty in regard 
to this simple point, but there is no harm in asking, as 
Dr. Gates does, whether the white man may have 
originated from a black race by a “ tetraploid mutation 
and its consequences.” The nuclear change need not, 
of course, affect the number of the chromosomes ; it 
may affect shape and size and structure. More funda- 
mentally—but no longer visibly—a chromosome may 
undergo a change in its stereochemic architecture or 
in its functional powers. We know of remarkable 
mutations in bacteria, which sometimes change suddenly 
in their physiological properties. 

The mutation theory is concerned with the origin of 
new characters, and Mendelism is concerned with their 
behaviour in inheritance; so the two theories touch, 
and it is interesting to notice Dr. Gates’ position. In 
the first place, it seems clear that there is no warrant 
for supposing that (£nothera lamarckiana has had a 
mixed ancestry and that its mutability (still unex- 
hausted) is a result of this. Mutations may occur 
apart altogether from crossing, though crossing may 
increase their frequency or even initiate a condition 
of germinal instability. In the second place, the 
Mendelian classification of all new characters into 
dominants (due to the addition of a factor) and recessives 
(due to the loss of a factor) is much too hard and fast 
to cover all the facts. Germinal changes are of many 
and diverse kinds, and are not exhausted by addition 
or loss of unit factors. Some mutations illustrate 
Mendelian inheritance and some do not. Moreover, 
the Mendelian doctrine that all characters segregate in 
inheritance and are uninfluenced by crossing is far from 
being substantiated by Gates’s results. He finds 
Mendelian splitting, it is true, but much more besides. 
He finds illustrations of blending and hints of the 
mutual influence of hereditary characters; he finds 
curious results called “‘ mutation crosses” and “ twin 
hybrids,” which are anything but Mendelian. In short, 
the Mendelian categories are far too rigid, savouring 
too much of the inanimate domain. 

The step gained is the demonstration that the bodily 
peculiarities of mutants are correlated with visible 
disturbances in the germinal organisation. The next 
step is to discover all we can in regard to these germinal 
disturbances. Dr. Gates has described changes in the 
number, shape, size, arrangement, and structure of the 
chromosomes ; but he is careful to point out that we must 
push beyond these to chemical or functional changes 
in particular chromosomes or parts of chromosomes. 
Furthermore, changes may perhaps occur in the 
mysterious karyolymph or gel which forms the ground- 


in some cases, 24. 





work of the nucleus. But behind the question of 
the nature of the germinal changes looms the problem 
of their origin. The Proteus of the organism has 
changed into the Proteus of the chromosomes. Do 
these germinal disturbances come about in response 
to subtle environmental stimuli penetrating in from 
without, or does the germ-cell—the creature, we main- 
tain, in its one-cell phase of being—play a more active 
part (like a Foraminifer artist building a shell of 
Synaptid anchors) and experiment in self-differentia- 
tion? Dr. Gates has a stern scientific mood and does 
not often let himself go in the region of speculation, 
but he does not forget that the organism is alive ! 
** Just as an alpine climber dangling over a chasm may, 
by changing his hold, swing himself on to a shelf from 
which he can make a fresh start in some other direction, 
so we may think of the organism trying many uncon- 
scious experiments in its offspring, some of which are 
hurled by the gravitational effect of natural selection 
into the abyss of extinction, while others with a more 
fortunate turn rest on a ledge of safety whence new 
essays of variability begin.”” It is true that the author 
comes back to the chemical and structural complexity 
of the protoplasm and its unique irritability, but we 
wish that he had dwelt longer on his picture of the 
organism as a climber. It may have no fixed purpose 
of getting to the top, yet there may be inseparable from 
it a restless experimenting in self-expression, bearing 
in the germ-cell the same relation to the insurgent 
efforts of the full-grown creature that the tentatives 
of dreamland bear to the achievements of open-eyed 
endeavour. 


Correspondence 
THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With your usual perspicacity you penetrated below the 
surface of President Wilson’s last Note to Germany (which most 
people here seem to have read simply as an * ultimatum ” to that 
country) and saw that a whole section of it was directed at Great 
Britain, and was, in fact, an invitation to Germany to co-operate 
with the United States in the maintenance of the ** freedom of the 
seas ’ as against the naval practice of this country. Understood 
in this way, the Note, as you said, made not very pleasant reading 
for us. 

If the Foreign Office had not adopted the principle of censoring 
news from other countries likely to cause us discomfort, and if 
our newspapers were less insular-minded, we should have been 
prepared for some such move on the part of the American Govern- 
ment. For it is a fact that large sections of the United States 
are far more affected by what the New York World calls “ the 
tort and trespass of Great Britain” than by the more painful 
and morally reprehensible misdeeds of Germany ; and it would 
have been impossible for the American President to risk involving 
his countrymen in war with one belligerent while allowing the 
infractions of international law by the other to pass without pro- 
test. As a matter of fact, the protests have been constant and 
firm ever since the beginning of the war. : 

The “ formal warning ” sent by the Secretary of State to this 
country on July 14th, and not, unfortunately, published here until 
August 4th, at the same time as Sir Edward Grey’s answer, had 
been given to the American Press on July 17th, and was fully 
discussed and unanimously approved during the week preceding 
the appearance of the German Note. The two communications 
should be taken together as a declaration of United States 
policy toward the infractions of international maritime law by 
both sides in the present war. ‘ 

Without some fuller statement of the position of the American 
Government than I have seen in any English paper it is difficult 
to understand the situation. You yourself seemed to be m 
doubt as to the meaning of the expression “ freedom of the seas 
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implying that it might possibly include a demand for unmolested 
trade in contraband. 

Will you therefore allow me to quote for the benefit of your 
readers the New York Times explanation of the last “ warning” 
to Great Britain. Similar statements appear in other papers, 
but I choose that of the Times on account of its well-known 
pro-British bias : 

PRESIDENT WI1Lson’s Pouicy. 

A nation’s sovereignty over its own ships and citizens under its 
own flag on the high seas in time of peace is unlimited. President 
Wilson and his advisers contend that this national sovereignty suffers 
no diminution in time of war, except in so far as the practice and 
consent of civilised nations has limited it by the recognition of certain 
clearly determined rights, which it is conceded may be exercised by 
nations at war. This concession of universally recognised rights 
is what constitutes international law. 

What the United States has conceded to be within the rights of the 
British Government, as a belligerent, are : 

First—That belligerents have the right of visit and search. 

Second—That belligerents have the right of capture and condem- 
nation if, upon examination, a neutral vessel is found to be engaged 
in unneutral service or to be carrying contraband of war intended for 
the enemy’s Government or armed forces. 

Third—The right to establish and maintain a blockade of an enemy's 
ports and coasts. 

Fourth—That belligerents have a right to capture and condemn 
any vessel taken in trying to break the blockade. 

Fifth—It even concedes that a belligerent has the right to detain 
and take into his own ports for judicial examination all vessels which 
he suspects, for “* substantial’ reasons, to be engaged in unneutral 
or contraband service and to condemn them if the suspicion is sus- 
tained. 

Doctrine LONG SUSTAINED. 

These rights, long clearly defined by doctrine and practice, are held 
by the American Government to be the only permissible exceptions 
to the principle of universal equality of sovereignty on the high seas 
as between belligerents and nations not engaged in war. The attitude 
of the United States towards British interferences with commerce 
has been absolutely consistent since the beginning of the war and is 
identical with its position toward the German policy of submarine 
warfare... . ‘ 

In the controversy with Germany it has been insisted that Germany 
has no right to destroy life by indiscriminate attack upon merchantmen 
and it has been demanded that the rule of visit and search be applied. 
In the controversy with England equally definite rules and principles 
of international law are being insisted upon. But just as the Germans 
through the promulgation of the order instituting submarine attacks 
on unarmed merchantmen, which brought on the Lusitania issue, so 
the British Government has sought by Orders in Council, prize court 
proceedings, and other municipal legislation to restrict recognised 
international law rights to which American commerce is entitled. 

The United States concedes the right of Great Britain to maintain 
a blockade of the ports and coasts of Germany, but holds that it must 
be effective to be binding. The British Order in Council policy has gone 
far beyond this right. . . . Not only does this Government challenge 
Great Britain’s claim to the right to virtually blockade neutral coasts, 
but it will also insist in the forthcoming general Note to Great Britain 
that the so-called blockade even of the German coast has not been 
maintained with equal regard to all neutrals ; that it has been dis- 
eriminatory in effect, if not in purpose, and that it has not been an 
effective blockade for the reason that only the North Sea coast of 
Germany has been affected, while the Baltic Sea coast of Germany 
has been unblockaded and free for commerce with Norwegian and 
Swedish ports. 

The American papers all write of the situation in the same tone. 
Let me quote as a sample a leading article from another serious 
and impartial Eastern paper. After Sir Edward Grey’s last 
Memorandum the Boston Transcript wrote : 

When Great Britain holds up vessels under neutral flags from neutral 
port to neutral port it has no law to back it. It is reverting to its 
customs and manners of one hundred years ago, when it maintained 
in action the arrogant dictum that neutrals had no rights that a British 
cruiser was bound to respect. ... We are asserting a principle of 
benefit to all mankind. . . . Our protest will be directed alike to all 
belligerents. 

In all the American articles and statements the same phrases 
occur: “ municipal legislation on the part of Great Britain,” 
“ Great Britain’s illegal blockade,” *‘ our Government’s duty to 
maintain neutral rights,” ete. And it is significant that Colonel 
House is said to have reported to the President, as a result of his 
recent semi-official tour, that “* in all the Chancelleries of Europe 
he found the same demand for the freedom of the seas.” 

In our ingenious assumption that the neutral nations will 
quietly accept our admittedly illegal acts, and feel exactly as 
friendly to us as they did before, is there not something of the 
spirit of that patriotic Englishman who remarked to an American 
friend that * he had never seen so fine a sunset on His Majesty’s 
Ocean *’ ?—Yours, ete., Mitprep MINTURN ScorTtT. 

Waterside Copse, 

Liphook, Hants, August 9th. 


THE DISPOSAL OF THE GERMAN 
COLONIES 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Sir Harry Johnston rather misconceives my point of 
view. I did not, I think, talk about “ hate” (I have not my 
letter beside me to refer to) nor about “ forgiving’? Germany. My 
point was a quite objective one. I urged that the policy sug- 
gested by Sir Harry Johnston was likely to perpetuate the 
causes of war by leaving Germany without any security of access 
to the potential resources and markets of countries as yet econo- 
mically undeveloped. Your correspondent “ A Reader” sug- 
gests that I overestimate the economic importance of the German 
colonies. I attempted no estimate of it. But, in Sir Harry 
Johnston’s view, these colonies are, at any rate, important 
enough to be worth acquiring, and the loss of them is expected 
to “ punish” Germany. Sir Harry’s suggestion, moreover, if I 
have rightly understood him, goes beyond the acquisition of the 
German colonies. He intends that access to all the markets of 
Africa and of Asia shall, in future, be open to Germany only by 
the grace of the other Powers of Europe, who are to hold over her 
the threat of exclusion as a means of controlling her policy. I 
believe, as I said, that such an arrangement would make Germany 
a permanent centre of unrest and intrigue in Europe, and be a 
direct provocative to future wars. This, of course, may be dis- 
puted. “Your readers will form their own opinion. But, if it 
be admitted, then I submit it would be worse than an error—it 
would be a crime—to adopt such a policy merely in order to 
“ punish’ Germany. I do not propose to discuss here the 
ethics of punishment, nor the applicability of that notion to 
international relations. But I urge that to “ punish ” Germany 
in a way which would increase the likelihood of future wars 
would be to sacrifice the real interests of civilisation to the grati- 
fication of a sentiment which it is not always easy to distinguish 
from the sentiment of revenge. This is a plain issue. I do not 
know that it would be profitable to argue it. But it is worth 
while to state it. 

I stand myself for the view that the only object to aim at in 
the future settlement is the removal, so far as that may be 
practicable, of the causes of war, and a guarantee against future 
aggression by Germany or by any other Power. The main 
causes of war, in the contemporary world, are connected with 
nationality and with economic rivalry. Both are very difficult 
to deal with. The question of nationality I cannot touch upon 
here. But, so far as economic rivalry is concerned, a great step 
would be taken if the Great Powers would agree to guarantee 
the “ open door” in the colonies and dependencies whose fiscal 
policy they control, and also in those countries of the Near and 
Far Kast that are coming more and more under their tutelage. 
In principle, that policy has been affirmed again and again in 
international treaties. The difficulty is to get it loyally carried 
out. But once it were generally recognised and practised it 
would matter very little, so far as economic interests were con- 
cerned, what Power were sovereign in the territories in question. 
And one fruitful cause of international friction would be removed. 

As to the guarantee against future aggression, that, I believe, 
should be sought along the lines indicated in your recent supple- 
ments, or in some of the simpler projects that have been put 
forward. But that is a subject too large to enter upon in a 
letter.—Yours, etc. G. Lowes DICKINSON. 


QUAKERS AND THE WAR 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Si1r,—Your correspondent “ P. T. K.” suggests that the Quakers 
have adopted a “ winking policy” towards the enlistment of 
some of their members. This statement is liable to convey a 
misapprehension. It might be understood to mean either that 
the Society of Friends had decided that it is not inconsistent 
with their tenets to engage in war, or that they had refused to 
face the fact that some of their young men had joined the fighting 
forces. Neither of these is true. The Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends this year issued a strong statement as to its 
attitude towards war; and far from shutting its eyes to the fact 
that some of its members had enlisted, carefully considered what 
ought to be done in the matter. Its conclusion was that none 
were to be disowned or asked to resign until after the end of the 
war. The chief reasons for this decision were not, as your 
correspondent appears to suggest, that Quakers generally think 
the present war necessary (though there are a few who think so), 
but that there was a considerable difference of opinion as to what 
ought to be done. It is one of the fundamental principles of 
the Society of Friends that decisions taken in their business 
meetings should represent not merely the opinion of the majority, 
but that of the meeting as a whole, us they phrase * the sense 
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of the meeting.” A large number of Friends objected to any- 
thing in the nature of disownment at the present time, not 
because they thought the young men in question had not contra- 
vened the standards of the Society, but because they could not 
be present to speak for themselves, and that therefore any such 
action might seem harsh and perhaps even unjust ; thus it would 
appear as a denial of the very principles of fairness and tolera- 
tion of which the “* Peace Testimony ” of Friends is the expres- 
sion. Not only so, according to the constitution of the Society, 
one who is to be disowned must ‘be visited by Friends appointed 
for the purpose, and in many cases in the present instance this 
would be impossible. I may add that many Friends who, like 
myself, greatly deplore the action of our members who have 
enlisted, and who believe that the great hope for the future of 
Christianity and civilisation depends upon people generally 
coming to agree with us in condemning all war, think that the 
Yearly Meeting came to the right decision. —-Yours, etc., 
Witiram E. WInson. 
Kingsmead Hostel, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
August 11th. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In an article in your issue of July 24th on “ The Disposal 
of the German Colonies,” Sir H. H. Johnston writes that * the 
English Quakers in their pronouncement of June 15th. . 
would deprecate even seeking compensation for our losses in 
Germany’s colonies.” 

I desire to point out that the English Quakers issued no pro- 
nouncement on June 15th of any sort or kind, nor have they made 
any pronouncement about the German colonies. Nor does the 
report of a conference convened by the Society of Friends, held 
on June 24th and 25th, to which I understand Sir H. H. Johnston 
refers, make any such pronouncement, direct or indirect, unless 
it be in approving the proposal that “* No annexation or transfer 
of territory shall be made contrary to the interests and wishes 
of the population concerned.” What the interests and wishes 
of the population of the German colonies may be I leave your 
readers to decide for themselves.—Yours, etc., 

Horace G. ALEXANDER. 
(Secretary of Peace Committee of 
Society of Friends.) 


WAR ECONOMIES 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir.—May an admiring but bewildered reader of the economy 
articles in your own refreshing paper and sundry others ask for 
** more light *’ ? 

What troubles me is this: I can perfectly well understand 
that if women left off everything that they could do without— 
sweets, cigarettes, unnecessary frocks, useless but beloved aged 
servants, and the like—and if all the people thrown thereby out 
of their usual work could be set to help the State (by making 
munitions, or by making else the country wants) there would 
be a gain. But if more than half the people thus thrown out 
are too old to be taken on at any other work than their life-work, 
don’t they come upon the State at once and cost it money ? 

If we could be brutal and could say, “ It doesn’t matter if 
these people starve. They are the victims of the war. They 
fall as soldiers fall. Let us give them one collective D.S.O., and 
bury them in Richmond Park, using the zealous labour of our 
gallant Volunteers, each Saturday at three, for the sad duty,” 
that would be somewhat Prussian, but understandable. We are 
not likely to say that. We shall keep them alive—in penury, 
but still alive : and the State will pay. If the Relief Fund pays, 
then we might as well go on buying dresses as help the Fund to 
feed the dressmakers. 

My own modiste is middle-aged. She has two women, also 
middle-aged, in her daily employ. If all of us forswear her for 
our country’s sake, there are three women, nearing fifty, thrown 
upon the State. They can make nothing well but dresses. To 
make anything else badly they would have to force their way 
through a vigorous phalanx of perhaps three million women half 
their age. 

My tobacconist is an old man with an ageing wife. They keep 
three infant grandchildren. If none of us go near him, can the 
pair transfer their energies, or may they starve? Would they 
not come upon the State ? 


My friend has a servant she could do without. The maid is 


crochety, half-crippled, middle-aged with the piteous premature 
decrepitude that comes from having done a full-grown woman’s 
work while she was still a child. 


If she is sent away (your cun- 





> 


tributor speaks of the “ spiritual weakness ” of keeping on “ old 
servants whose future troubles us *’), will she not come upon the 
State ? Inhumanly speaking, it would not matter if she starved : 
but since she may not starve—what then? Will someone show 
me? I speak as a fool: but in good faith.—Yours, ete., 

35 Avonmore Road, W. ALICE HERBERT. 


[Individual cases must, of course, to some extent be dealt 
with on their merits, and we could hardly answer all our 
correspondent’s queries in a footnote even if she had given us 
full enough information. As regards the last case for example, 
is the crochety maid the only servant in the house? If not, 
why single out the most difficult case ? No one suggests that all 
servants should be dismissed. Nothing at all is gained by dis- 
missing servants who really can find no other work, but a great 
many—especially men—could be more usefully and economically 
employed in ways which could be found for them or which 
they would discover if pressed to do so. Gardeners, for 
example, who are above military age could practically all find 
agricultural work, and employers who wish to serve their country 
could easily induce them to find such work by offering to make 
up their wages to the usual amount during the war and to take 
them back after the war. An alternative, but probably more 
difficult, method of economising in this connection would be to 
devote gardens and gardeners solely to the production of vegetable 
food. As for tobacconists and modistes, we may suggest that 
in really hard cases the customer who is both patriotic and humane 
might, instead of purchasing new frocks or cigars in the usual 
quantity, pay over as a gift merely the comparatively small 
sum representing the profit which would have been earned on 
such purchases.—Epb. N. 3.| 


DICKENS AND THE WOODEN LEG 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—There was no strange obsession shown on the part of 
Charles Dickens by his reference to the wooden leg. He lived 
at the time of the Crimean War. 

I was born in 1857 and lived for three or four of my earliest 
years in a village in Oxfordshire. I have a clear recollection of 
the men with wooden legs who stumped up and down the cobbled 
street, also of a postman with an iron hook in place of one arm. 

The tramp-like men with wooden legs that one met on country 
roads were the terror of children. , 

A favourite child’s book at that time was Rural Scenes, with a 
wood-cut and poem on each page ; one of the pictures represented 
a labourer with a wooden leg, and carrying a hod of mortar. 
Two of the lines beneath were : 

“If this poor man to the wars had not gone, 
Hie had been better off, and his leg better on.” 
Yours, etc., 
M. L. HAMILtTon. 


CLERICAL DRINKING SONGS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—* Our other great song was also written by an eccle- 
siastic, Bishop Still.’ So says your learned contributor, Mr. 
Solomon Eagle; but for once he is almost certainly wrong. 
When will this Still theory die? One would have expected it 
to be still-born, instead of which it goes about still living—an 
illicit still. Mr. Kagie has been caught napping. I have some- 
times suspected him of the weakness inherent in a dual personality 
——the way of an Eagle was notoriously one of the things which 
Solomon failed to understand—but he is rarely content with so 
unsupported an attribution as that of ** Back and side go bare ” 
to Bishop Still. There is no decent evidence that the good 
Bishop even wrote the play in which the song occurs, still less 
that he had anything to do with the song itself. In most Eliza- 
bethan plays there were “ extra lyrics by Anon.’’—Yours, etc., 

G. G. 


{Solomon Eagle writes: I find it hard to throw the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells over altogether. It is such an engaging theory. 
But, even if Still be regarded as completely out of court, the general 
case about the debt we owe to the Church of England for our 
drinking-songs still holds good. For the only person to whom 
the authorship of the play which contains this song was attributed 
in Elizabethan times was a Dean of Salisbury, and the man to 
whom modern critics assign it was a Prebendary of Durham. 
It is an inspiring spectacle : Criticism, with the golden apple of 
Intemperance in its hand, weighing the respective claims of the 
three gaitered rivals.] 
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BORROWED PLUMES 

d: To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

OW Srr,—Mr. George Moore in your last issue claims to be the 
originator of the view “ that there are no female characters in 
the plays of Shakespeare, only shadows of women, soulless 
shadows, and that the absence of real women in the plays can be 

alt accounted for by the fact that all women’s parts were played by 
oad boys on the Elizabethan stage.” He establishes his priority 
us over two other claimants by virtue of a lecture published in 1910 ; 
le, but may I point out that Mr. Moore has himself been forestalled— 
ot, by nearly two centuries ? Montesquieu, in his Notes sur [ Angle- 
all terre, says : 
= “Le 5 Octobre 1730, je fus présenté au prince, au roi et a la 
at reine, & Kensington. La reine, aprés m’avoir parlé de mes 
ly voyages, parla du théatre anglais ; elle demanda a milord Chester- 
ch field d’oi vient que Shakespeare, qui vivait du temps de la reine 
or Elisabeth, avait si mal fait parler les femmes et les avait faites 
nd si sottes. Milord Chesterfield répondit fort bien que les femmes 
ry ne parassaient pas sur le théatre et que c’étaient de mauvais 
ke acteurs qui jouaient ces réles, ce qui faisait que Shakespeare 
ke ne prenait pas tant de peine a les faire bien parler.” 

re Far be it from me to suggest that Mr. Moore in his lecture of 

to 1910 was consciously plagiarising either Queen Caroline or Lord 

ole Chesterfield ; but the facts are clear, and he must abandon his 
at claim to priority. The Queen, and not Mr. Moore, must have 
be the credit of discovering that Beatrice, Cleopatra, and Lady 
al Macbeth speak “si mal” and are “ si sottes *°—in other words, 
all that they are “ soulless shadows” ; while it was the Earl, and 
= not Mr. Moore, who first supplied the explanation of this pheno- 

menon. Let honour be given where honour is due.—Yours, etc., 


LyTTon STRACHEY. 
Lockeridge, Marlborough, 
August 10th. ) 
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ry HESE are the busy days of the whole race of trans- 
. lators. Their work is no longer relegated to book- 
a sellers’ uppermost shelves, but stands firmly side by 
‘d side with the native article. Russian authors are leaping into 
as special prominence by reason of this change of favour. The 
: book reviewer, if not the reader, talks lightly now of An- 
r dreyev, Gorky, Garshin, Artsibashev, Chekhov, and even of 
Sologub, Kuprin, Korolenko and Remizov, unknown until 
the other day. Publishers whisper darkly of large new 
reputations shortly to be sprung upon an unwitting public. 
There are two reasons to explain this boom. The first is 
basely materialist : International copyright does not apply to 
p- Russia, therefore it is unnecessary either to obtain permission 
r. to translate or to pay the Russian author a royalty. There- 
E. fore publishers support our education in Russian literature 
; and scoff at, let us say, the protected writers of Italy and 
“ Spain, unless they be of the first water. The other reason 
y may be disputed by some, particularly, I should imagine, by 
h Russians. It is that there is a distinct affinity between 
. English and Russian literature, closer than that between 
d English and French, and perhaps as close as that between 
s English and American. Why this should be the case I can- 
i not pretend to explain. But the affinity is an undoubted 
fact. Two illustrations may be given of the way it works. 
About thirty years ago a Mme. Alchevsky summed up the 
of results of an investigation carried out at a Sunday school in 
v. Kharkov in a remarkable book. The students at this school 
al were adults and children and had the use of a library of 2,500 
. works, which they could either read by themselves or hear 
d read to them. For several years the teachers took down the 
0 individual comments of the students upon the books read, 
a. leaving the final analysis to Mme. Alchevsky. The most 
4 popular foreign authors were then found to be Dickens, Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe, and Shakespeare, in the order named. The 
other illustration comes from a different department. There 








is no more essentially national type of literature than the 
literature of humour. So truly national is it that it is 
generally regarded as untranslatable. The Scotsman can- 
not (or says he cannot) understand an Englishman’s joke. 
But the humorists read by the Russians are nearly all 
English—Dickens, Jerome K. Jerome, Wilde, and W. W. 
Jacobs, to name a random few. And when a Russian 
journalist aspires to humour he generally gives himself a 
mock-English nom de plume, such as “ Taffy ” or “ Sir Pitch- 
Brandy.” The reciprocation of this friendly feeling, it may 
be pointed out, is definitely directed towards Russian litera- 
ture, and not, in a general sort of way, towards the numerous 
Slav literatures. The name of the national poet of Bohemia, 
Vrehlicky, falls upon unresponsive ears in England. Poland 
has a Strindberg, but no publisher has attempted to make 
his name (which is Przybyszewski) a household word 
among us. 

Now the more or less complete recognition of the affinity, 
and the complete understanding of the laws of copyright, 
have together induced English publishers during the last 
sixty years to issue innumerable translations from the 
Russian. There has been, of course, a great quantity of 
duplicating and, on the other hand, many fine works remain 
inaccessible. But zealous hunts in second-hand bookshops 
(or, what is much simpler, in the British Museum Catalogue) 
will bring to light an extraordinary quantity of unsuspected 
Russian classics, already in the English language. A pub- 
lisher who was so inclined could probably produce a Library 
of Russian authors, containing several dozens of names, 
without paying a single translator’s fee, but simply by 
acquiring the copyrights of out-of-print translations. Such 
a library would have to consist almost entirely of novels, 
although a volume or two of poems could be gathered from 
the Proceedings of the Anglo-Russian Litcrary Society. The 
whole mass of translations from the Russian, both in and out 
of print, indeed include every author of renown, with but a 
few exceptions. 

I am not certain of the date of the first English translation 
of a Russian novel. A writer in the Atheneum of April 25th, 
1846, said that “* Of Russian literature the merest glimmering, 
a few faint rays, have as yet reached this country,”’ but did 
not specify the lamps that shed them. Yet in 1846 Ler- 
montov had been dead five years, and Gogol’s work was 
almost at an end. The Crimean War aroused an interest 
in Russian affairs, and in 1854 two translations burst upon 
the public. They were Turgenev’s A Sportsman's Sketches 
(the first of at least five versions) and Gogol’s Dead Souls. 
It is interesting to note that Dead Souls has been this year 
reintroduced to English readers by Mr. Stephen Graham, 
and received all the honours of a new book. In point of 
fact we do not yet possess an English translation of the 
work as it left Gogol’s pen and the fireplace into which 
he twice threw the manuscript of the second part. What 
we have is quite a different matter. No catalogue of 1854 
will mention Dead Souls. But Messrs. Hurst & Blackctt’s 
list will include Home Life in Russia, by a Russian Noble. 
It seems that a bold, bad baron translated Dead Souls into 
English, gave it a sudden ending, trimmed it up with inter- 
polations glorifying England and holding Russia in contempt, 
and sold the MSS. to the unsuspecting publishers. When 
taxed with the facts, the Baron stuck to his guns, and the 
matter was allowed to drop. But he succeeded in quecring 
the pitch for another translation for over thirty years. 
The next version of Dead Souls was also adulterated. After 
Gogol’s death, his secretary, Zaharchenko, attempted to 
rewrite the second part from its remaining fragments, and 
probably did his work with the least serious injustice to 
the original possible in the circumstances. A French 
translator, Charriére, thinking that the new text did not 
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read with sufficient smoothness, interpolated some pas- 
sages, and otherwise faked freely. When E. A. Vizetelly, 
in the ‘eighties, began to publish his Russian Novelists 
Series, his anonymous translator merely rendered the 
Zaharchenko-Charriére text into English. This is the 
version we have recently been called upon to admire. 

It is but natural that English publishers should have 
refrained from introducing to the reading public the works 
of writers of secondary importance of the period so enor- 
mously dominated by Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and Turgenev. 
During the years immediately preceding and following the 
Emancipation, Russians were reading with considerable 
enjoyment the works of a goodly group of satirists. These 
were chronically at war with the censorship, and flagellated 
with the utmost impartiality both the Russian Government 
and its subjects. Few of the works of these authors have 
come through to English readers, although there are several 
French translations. There is at present only one of 
Goncharov’s novels in English—his first book, 4 Common 
Story—which was the first of Mrs. Constance Garnett’s 
translations. There is a rumour abroad to the effect that 
Goncharov’s masterpiece, Oblomov, is soon to see the light 
here. Pisemski and Lyeskov are entirely untranslated. 
Shchedrin (1826-1889) has had better luck, with one novel 
in English (Tchinovnicks, 1861) and at least three in French. 
This is really a remarkably good record, considering the fact 
that the author, merrily playing at dodge-the-censor, makes 
a plentiful use of hidden allusions and puts other obstacles 
in the translator’s path. 

Turgenev, we have scen, soon reached the English public ; 
only six years, in fact, after the publication of his first work 
of importance. Tolstoy was first represented in 1862 by a 
translation of Childhood, Boyhood and Youth, the first of at 
least six versions. Dostoevsky has been more or less 
accessible since 1881; several of his novels, which have not 
been since reissued in English, were published during the 
eighties by Vizetelly. (The same publisher, it should be 
noted, brought out a selection of Gogol’s short stories, 
Taras Bulba, etc., which should be bought at sight when- 
ever possible, as it includes many of the author’s best 
things.) The fact that the three great novelists were before 
the public for so many years before they came to be a regular 
part of the pious book-reader’s pabulum is perhaps the 
greatest testimonial to the translations of Mrs. Garnett, 
which now inexpugnably hold the field. To deal faithfully 
with a consistent stylist such as Turgenev is relatively easy, 
but to translate the glowing passages of Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace and the dry waste places of Anna Karenina with equal 
justice is a great achievement. It is roughly possible to 
divide English translations since 1881 of Russian novels 
into three eras. The first was the Vizctelly era, when the 
British public had a large quantity of second-rate versions 
of great works dumped upon it. The second was the 
Constance Garnctt era, characterised by fine renderings of 
the works of the three great novelists. The third, which 
has now begun, is the catch-as-catch-can cra, marked by 
innumerable translators and reckless publishers. 

Let us glance at some of the moderns and their works. 
The best-known “novel” by Veresayev, a terrible auto- 
biography entitled The Memoirs of a Physician, was pub- 
lished in English about ten years ago by Mr. Grant Richards. 
Its reception, seemingly, was far from cordial. But a 
generation that has taken Strindberg to its bosom would 
probably enjoy it. The name of Korolenko has _ been 
spasmodically appearing in recent articles on Russian 
literature. Two little books of short stories by him, how- 
ever, were published by Mr. Fisher Unwin as long ago as 
1891 and 1892. As these were in the Pseudonym Librarv, 
and as Mr. Fisher Unwin had the quaint idea of printing 





the author’s name in Russian letters, it is possible that 
some of our readers have read Korolenko without knowing 
it. About the same time his two best long stories, The 
Blind Musician and In Two Moods, were published by Ward 
and Downcy, the translation being by Stepniak, in collabora- 
tion with an Englishman. 

There yet remain some hundreds of short sketches by 
Chekhov, numerous daringly depressing studies by Andreyev, 
and several short stories by Gorky. Kuprin is an author 
who has almost escaped notice here. The defunct house 
of Sisley brought out his fine Jn Honour’s Name in 1907, 
and Messrs. Everett followed with Olessia two years later. 
Innumerable short stories by him remain; they deal 
generally in a detached spirit with military life. Kuprin 
enjoys making his soldicr-heroes balance discipline against 
conscience. Comparison between Kuprin and the short- 
lived Garshin is almost inevitable ; the chief difference is the 
insane strain of many of the latter’s stories, of which Messrs. 
Duckworth have published the majority. We have now 
made the acquaintance of Sologub in an English dress ; 
about fifteen volumes of novels and short stories by him 
remain. Remizov and Briusov are two more untranslated 
authors, whose love of the grotesque, extending to both 
manner and matter, makes them difficult. 

Many, perhaps most, of the preceding novelists are also 
dramatists or pocts. I have been writing of them, however, 
with special reference to their chances in the English markct. 
The present state of the copyright law makes the publication 
of a novel by Sologub, for example, an extremely risky 
matter, as there is always a chance that some other publisher 
will bring out a cheaper version at the same time. The 
number of persons who read plays by virtually unknown 
authors is still unremunerative, from a commercial stand- 
point. The Times Russian Supplement of June 28th hinted 
at a forthcoming copyright convention, but similar rumours 
have been in the air for many years. Publishers are almost 
inevitably driven to give their preference to volumes of 
short stories, as the probability that two translators will 
make an approximately similar selection is so small as to 
act as a safeguard against wholesale duplication. It should 
surely be possible for publishers to co-ordinate their trans- 
lating activities so as not to step so often on one another's 
toes. If only every publisher on commissioning a trans- 
lator, or every translator seeking a publisher, advertised the 
fact in a trade organ, something would be done. 

Agreement is badly needed on other points. The trans- 
literation of Russian names is still left to the discretion of 


translators, each of whom is a law unto himself. I have 
three books of Chekhov’s short stories in English. Upon 


their covers the author’s name is spelt in three different 
ways (although two volumes come from the same publisher), 
and none of them spells it as I do. The Liverpool School 
of Russian Studies has endorsed one scheme of translitera- 
tion, which had already been adopted by Mrs. Garnett ; the 
Royal Geographical Society has put its name to a slightly 
different scheme; and the British Museum Catalogue to a 
third. Perhaps the Liverpool scheme best deserves adoption. 

This rough survey of what we have had from Russia 
and what we are likely to have is necessarily incomplete, 
but should make clear that, with few exceptions, the great 
dead authors have reached us, and the foremost living ones 
are on their way. But whether they are arriving in good 
condition is another matter. The catch-as-catch-can era is 
on us, and many of the new translators have not yet learned 
to regard their own calling with the respect it deserves. 
The Tenth Muse, who is the patroness of translators, is 
younger than her sisters and more coy, and her face may 
not be found between the pages of a dictionary. 

JoLius WEsT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NYONE who is interested in what nobody has yet 
A asked us to call the British language must feel 
apprehensive when he reads the correspondence 
now being printed in the Times on the subject of a synonym 
for the word “Colonial.” It appears that this word is 
“strongly objected to” in the—er—Dominions, and 
especially in Canada. The Central Committee of the Over- 
seas Club therefore started a Missing Word Competition. It 
offered a prize of £5 for the best synonym, and “ members 
have been most prolific in their ideas.” The examples given 
of their fecundity are, however, so malformed as to lead to 
the hope that in future they will practise an intellectual Mal- 
thusianism. The Chairman of the Club says that amongst 
the terms suggested are Britainer, Britonial, Imperialist, 
Dominion, Britannian, Britoner, Greater Briton, Anglian 
Pan-Briton, and such repulsive composts as Empirean, 
Transmarine (why not Ultramarine ?), Away-Born, Out- 
Briton, Co-Briton, Albionian, Mac-Briton, and Britson. 
What those which he does not publish were like one can 
only surmise ; but no doubt Ap-Briton, O’Briton, Britidian, 
Britkinson, Dominisher, Fratcrnanglian, Non-sunsetton, 
and Heptathalassian were among them, And so, possibly, 
was Oversear, 
* * . 


It needs must be that new words should come; and one 
should not ery woe against those through whom they come. 
We are constantly inventing or importing words to convey 
ideas or shades of feeling for which we previously had no 
exact means of expression. We also necessarily acquire new 
words for new objects, such as chemicals and machines. 
When men made the telephone they had to call it something ; 
and the same thing applied to the omnibus—which, by the 
way, William Barnes, enthusiastic for the native tradition, 
wanted to call a “ folk-wain.”” We can frequently trace 
new words to their inventors. But we may safely say that 
successful new words are seldom “ made-up ” cold-bloodedly 
merely for the sake of the thing. An author hits upon a 
word half-accidentally, developing it usually from some word 
already familiar; or a philosopher or scientist constructs 
one out of fragments of Greek or Latin, or Greek and Latin 
mixed, because he has a new object to describe. The process 
is going on continually. The rivals “airman” and 
“ aviator ” (somebody once asked if you could call a miner 
a “talpiator”’) are at present fighting it out in the Press 
and on men’s tongues; and if some central authority is in 
the future established over the heads of the sovereign 
Powers, it is likely that the word “ supernational,” now 
being bruited about, may come into use to describe it, 
We may get in time, too, an inclusive word which will 
imply “citizen of the British Empire,” covering both 
Britons (or, if you prefer it, Britirish) and Colonials. But 
I doubt whether such a word will result from a public com- 
petition, 

* * * 


When it comes it will come because some one person 
starts using it and others take to it. And when it is 
a case of inventing a synonym, a new word as a substitute 
for an old one in general use, I think it most unlikely that a 
group of persons such as the Overseas Club could persuade 
the race to abandon a universally used word like ‘‘ Colonial ” 
for some £5 prize word merely because hypersensitive people 
think that the word used to have a faintly derogatory 
flavour. ‘ Colonial” is very strongly entrenched. One can 
just understand how the Americans have come to use the 








abominable word “ Britisher” instead of the ancient 
“* Briton ” ; for it falls more trippingly off the tongue. But 
* Colonial ” is a most liquid, easy, and euphonious word. If it 
is ever superseded, it will be so because some other word 
comes in with the larger connotation to which I have 
referred, a word which is bound to come into being when 
we ccase to think of the Empire as composed of the United 
Kingdom on the one hand and the Colonies on the other, 
but think of it as a federation of equal and distinct units. 


a * * 


It is a pity that people take so seriously the fact that when 
the words “ Colonies ” and “ Colonial ” were first used by us 
they had certain associations, For it is certain that to the vast 
majority of our countrymen they are entirely divested of 
them. Whatever one’s habits, one thinks automatically 
when the word “ Colonial” is mentioned, not of a humble 
emigrant who wants shepherding, but of a person who is 
the very quintessence of independence. Anyone who has 
even the most superficial acquaintance with the language 
knows that words can lose their old associations utterly. If, 
for example, I were arrested and charged for alleging, in a 
public speech, one of our Royal Princes to be “a silly knave,”’ 
I should not find the magistrate very sympathetic if I said 
I was using the words in a Shakespearean (which in this 
case would be equivalent to a Pickwickian) sense, and that 
I merely meant to call him “a simple boy.” Similarly, 
where an object changes its form its name changes its 
connotation. If one could talk of a bottle to a medieval 
ancestor, he would think of something made of leather ; 
to-day a bottle is essentially something made of glass. If 
we always wanted a new term directly a new association 
was created, there would be no end to the process ; we should 
have to have a Ministry of Constructive Philology always at 
work. After all, Charleston was named after an English 
king when the North American plantations were very 
subordinate indeed ; and Melbourne after a member of the 
British House of Lords, an institution of which few modern 
Australians approve. So, on the whole, saving the Overseas 
Club’s reverence, we may as well, for the time being, stick 
to “ Colonial.” 

* * + 

The second number of Blast has appeared, a year after the 
first. The greater part of it is written by Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis ; among the other contributors are Mr. F, M. Hueffer, 
Mr. Ezra Pound, and Gaudier-Bryeska, the sculptor, who 
was recently killed at Neuville-St. Vaast. Before he died 
he sent a “* Vortex ” from the trenches : 


I HAVE BEEN FIGHTING FOR TWO MONTHS and I can now gauge the 
intensity of life. 

HumaN Masses teem and move, are destroyed and crop up again. 

Horses are worn out in three weeks, die by the roadside. 

Docs wander, are destroyed, and others come along. 

WITH ALL THE DESTRUCTION that works around us, NOTHING IS CHANGED 
EVEN SUPERFICIALLY, LIFE IS THE SAME STRENGTH... . . 


Some of the designs are pleasing, though it would be 
better if names were not attached to them. The least 
satisfactory of them are those in which the lines bear some 
distant resemblance to the objects which they are supposed 
to portray. For instance, there is a drawing of Hyde Park 
in which one is irritated to distinguish a remote cousin of a 
vehicle and a remoter cousin of a horse. The letterpress 
is inchoate, but in places refreshing, Truth has unearthed 
from Webster's Dictionary the definition: “ Blast. ...A 
flatulent disease of sheep.”” This may be pertinent, but such 
a paralysis has come over most people’s speech during the 
war that it is pleasant to come across even a Vorticist who 
says straight out what is in his mind. 


SoLOMON EAGLE, 
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NEW NOVELS 


His Father’s Wife. By J. E. Partrerson. 
Unwin. 6s. 


Allen & 


Behind the Thicket, By W. E. B. HeNpERsonN. Max 
Goschen. 6s. 
The Prussian Terror, By ALEXANDRE Dumas. A First 


Translation from the French, by R. S. Garnett. 
Stanley Paul. 6s. 


The nature of the tragedy with which Mr. Patterson 
deals is indicated in his title. There can be few possible 
titles that would foretell so clearly, not merely the essentials 
of a plot, but the type and mode of its treatment. There 
is only one atmosphere for a book called His Father's Wife, 
and it is an atmosphere congenial to the exercise of Mr. 
Patterson’s talents. It is gloomy, but not limited to the 
quietude or monotony of gloom: gloomy like a distant 
thunderstorm, brooding, restless, and on occasion savagely 
lit up. The setting of the story is so appropriate as to seem 
inevitable : 
the grey North Sea, lashed by an easterly gale, sent its spray in minute 
particles far over the flat lands and salt marshes of their island-home 
between the mouths of the Crouch and the Thames. 


The father is (I had almost written: “the father, of 
course, is’’) a man of harsh ways and masterful temper ; 
the son is at first gentle, obedient, slow to realisation or 
action—then, under stress of his passion and the pains and 
penalties it entails, strong and self-reliant and stubborn. 
For the girl there is no equivalently expected type, and it is 
because of that, perhaps, that Mr. Patterson succeeds best 
with her. He makes her good, brave, and beautiful—those 
terms, however, are so general as to give no particular 
impression : and no collection of adjectives could give any 
particular impression of Barbara. She grows under one’s 
eye from childhood to submissive marriage and unhappy 
love, a concrete particular person, made up of the foibles 
and contradictions and generosities and heroisms of our 
common nature, not “ ordinary ” in any opprobrious sense, 
and yet not extraordinary in any sense at all. It is in this 
first-hand tackling of character, in genuine feeling for it 
and with it, that Mr. Patterson’s strength as a novelist lies : 
his rather conventional plot, as true to type as is its atmo- 
sphere, of the ambitious “ strong man” prevailing till he 
invites the envy of the gods—in this case, the “ curse ” 
of the island—and sees his happiness and his power collapse 
round him when he cannot hold the love of the girl he has 
married—all this is in itself neither good nor bad, but draws 
virtue, even down to its least necessary or convincing 
incidents, from the faithful and patient and affectionate 
characterisation. His Father's Wife can scarcely, however, 
be called a good book, for it is written in a heavy and clumsy 
style, which would be surprising in a first attempt, but 
from a practised author like Mr. Patterson, is so astonishing 
as to make one wonder whether it is not deliberately adopted 
with a view to some artistic effect that is by no means 
attained. Possibly the inarticulateness of a race that toils 
close to the earth might be expressed by a bucolic heaviness 
of language—but it is not the characters who are inarticulate 
so much as the narrator. Here is an illustrative sentence : 

And how this attitude of hers smelt sweet in Aaron’s nostrils, often 
filling his heart with rich joy, as he went about his fields in the daytime, 
saw his neighbours’ holdings around him—with the sea and rivers 
bounding them all in—and thought of how they had narrowed down 
that sociability of which he was fond; yet for which he had found a 
dear substitute, that grew dearer and dearer, in her sympathy with 
him and her habit of reading to him on winter evenings. 


Surely that last bathos cannot be intentional ? Nor is a 
frequent use of “ ete.” really excusable. De Quincey was 


fond of the use, and some people excuse it in him, because 








in so great a genius they would excuse anything ; but freedom 
of linguistic device cannot broaden down from one precedent, 
Still, to a few of the rough, harsh scenes of passion and emotion 
the queer manner of their telling is (or might be felt to be) 
fitting enough. 

I have kept Behind the Thicket by me for an uncon- 
scionable time, trying to make up my mind what to say 
about it; and though I am genuinely sorry for the delay, 
I must ask Mr. Henderson to admit his share in the blame. 
For, after all, what is one to say about such a medley 
ranging as it does, without much artistic coherence, from 
the mystery of enchanted woods to the collapse of a pleasant 
young man under that disease on which the curtain goes 
down in Ibsen’s Ghosts, and on to the social question of 
“calling”? More than once, turning over the pages and 
finding ineptitude after ineptitude, I have put the book 
aside with the intention of not recurring to it at all: and 
each time I have recurred, so I may fairly argue that there 
is something to which to recur. There is some strange 
quality, some vague power, which goes towards redeeming 
a work of which the plot is put together inadequately from 
incongruous elements, and in which much of the actual 
writing is quite definitely bad. The characters are better 
than the conversations, but in several cases they are crude 
sketches from the outside, furnishing no evidence of profound 
realisations—the merit must surely lie in something outside 
the characterisation. It lies, perhaps, in one or two incidents 
—relationships—juxtapositions (as in the quarrel-scenes 
between Sylvia and her mother): in the mystical problem 
of Michael’s change—and in a general underlying suggestion 
of crude, unrealised power, which at moments almost touches 
the poetical. Mr. Henderson should have rewritten his 
novel, leaving out two-thirds of it: above all, leaving out 
the social satire, the “ persiflage and repartee,” and the 
cireumlocution. I am not of those who think that a cliché 
is at any cost to be avoided (some clichés have an honourable 
place in the language—they are household words, good old 
servants whose work could scarcely be done by anything 
newer), but I am most emphatically of those who deprecate 
the idea that a cliché becomes a witticism by being tran- 
slated into Johnsonese. “To have evacuated the frying- 
pan,’ writes Mr. Henderson in one place, “ in favour of the 
fire ”’—and almost all his facetiousness is as laboured and 
as pointless as that : 

She had remained downstairs far longer than the authorised time, 
discussing the absorbing subject of the tender passion with the parlour- 
maid, and giving the benefit of her (purely theoretical) advice to the 
latter, into whose susceptible heart a young dairyman had made his 
milky way, and to whom Hope was telling the flattering tale that the 
aforesaid gentleman had by his conduct on a certain evening committed 
himself beyond possibility of retreat. 


It seems a shame to quote such stuff, and I would refrain 
from doing so if it were a temporary lapse instead of a 
persistent vein. And yet—and yet—there is a something. 
Sylvia, with her charm, her wilfulness, her hardness and 
rebelliousness of youth, is true and finely felt: her brother 
Michael, haunted from childhood by the strange call of the 
woods, troubled with sudden and inexplicable passions, 
reabsorbed ultimately, in literal fact, into that pagan 
faun-hood after which some need of his blood had often 
groped, is ambitious, conceived on the grand scale—Mere- 
dith might have made much of him: Mr. Henderson makes 
something not ineffective. In short, the book has aspiration 
and promise: sometimes, when the stiltedness is put off, 
the style is effective and even almost beautiful. 

The Prussian Terror is admirably translated, but was it 
really worth translating? Dumas at the best of times 
had a tendency to rant and bravado and silliness: in 
his great works, of course, the gusto is so enormous that the 
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very silliness becomes magnificent—but in this work there 
is no gusto, there is no sense or characterisation or plot. 
It is about the war of 1866, and deals particularly with the 
cruel behaviour of the Prussians in Frankfort. The hero is 
an absurdly accomplished young Frenchman, who converses 
like a native in five languages, who is a dead shot, an un- 
utterably expert fencer, a famous hunter and traveller, a 
seasoned soldier, an artist and collector—who insults an 
enraged Berlin mob and escapes with impunity, because of 
“the insolent good luck which seemed never to desert 
him.” Such characters need the full breath of genius to 
infuse any kind of reality into them: The Prussian Terror 
is the thinnest kind of hackwork. Its topical appeal will 
assure it a certain popularity, and it contains some interesting 
historical facts, but—as Mr. George Graves says of Wagnerian 
opera—* it’s damn silly.” GERALD GouLD. 


PHILOSOPHICAL NEUTRALITY 

The International Crisis in its Ethical and Psychological 
Aspects. Lectures by ELEANor M. Srpewick, GILBERT 
Murray, A. C. Brapiey, L. P. Jacks, G. F. Srovut, 
and B. Bosanquer. Milford. 3s. 6d. net. 

Evolution and the War. By P. Cuatmers Mircuet. 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

Reflections of a Non-Combatant. By M.D. Perre. Long- 
mans. 2s. 6d. net. 

It is very refreshing to anyone who has dutifully and 
painfully read through a number of what publishers call “* the 
best books on the Great War” to come at last to any of 
these three volumes. They all possess one priceless quality : 
* philosophical neutrality,” to quote Miss Petre. In other 
words, their authors treat the war and its problems in the 
seientifie spirit, which is the spirit not of the manifesto of 
German professors and Eucken and Hackel and their English 
imitators, but of Archimedes and Kant and Darwin. The 
characteristic of the scientific spirit is that it clings to 
objective truth even among the fiercest emotions, that even 
in war it fights the losing fight of reason against passion. 
This is particularly noticeable in the first and third books, 
because they are largely concerned with the emotions, 
individual and national, which are aroused by war. It is 
peculiarly difficult to restrain one’s own emotions in dealing 
with such a subject, and yet all these writers, some of whom 
clearly feel passionately on it, have succeeded in doing so. 
That does not, of course, mean that their emotions have not 
influenced their conciusions, or that we feel with or agree 
with them on every point ; but only that, at any rate, they 
are always making the attempt to see things sub specie 
eternitatis. 

The three books have another quality in common : they 
are really all concerned with the same question : “* What 
good things are there in war?” Miss Petre and many of the 
writers of the first book are very much impressed by that 
quickened sense of solidarity that has come in the last twelve 
months to the nation. Professor Murray unanimistically 
Sees in it a resuscitated herd-instinct. We distrust all 
explanations which attempt to refer the actions of twentieth- 
century man to the reawakening of “ primitive instincts,” 
even when they are set out with all Professor Murray’s 
accustomed skill and charm. But there is this in common 
between the herd-instinct of animals and national solidarity 
in war that they are, in practice, frequently associated with 
peculiarly widespread and irrational manifestations of the 
emotion of fear. In war we have, as Professor Murray 
observes, “ Among these great forces of union and mutual 
trust... sudden flashes of the very opposite ’—for 
instance, of spy-mania. That is why, while fully admitting 
many of the good things that Professor Murray, Mr. Jacks, 





and to a less extent Miss Petre see in the national emotions 
during war, we cannot help remaining somewhat sceptical 
as to what we may call their net value. Emotionally, war, 
despite its good things, one must admit with Miss Petre, 
remains “ something essentially brutal and terrible.” 

Dr. Chalmers Mitchell deals with another side of the same 
question, and he deals with it in the same admirable spirit. 
He speaks with the authority of a distinguished scientist, 
and he shows that scientifically the typically German 
theory that war is a biological necessity is false. His argu- 
ment, which is very clearly and concisely stated, should be 
read in the book itself. If he proves his point, he also in 
doing so proves something else which writers of books upon 
the war would do well to notice. Writing in the scientific 
spirit, he is scrupulously fair to Germany and the Germans, 
and yet his short and scientific dissection of the doctrine of 
Bernhardi is far more damaging to the enemy than all the 
thick volumes of denunciation issuing from our printing 
presses. The fact is that for the non-combatant in the long 
run truth and reason are better weapons than passion and 
prejudice. 


RECENT VERSE 
Poems of To-day: An Anthology. Sidgwick & Jackson. 
2s. 6d. net. 
The Contemplative Quarry. By ANNA Wicknam. Poctry 
Bookshop. 6d. net. 

Irradiations, Sand and Spray. By Joun GovLp FLercuer. 
Constable. (The New Poetry Series.) 2s. net. 
Spring Morning. By Frances Cornrorp. Poctry Book- 

shop. Is, net. 

Poems of To-day is a selection made by the English 
Association. The idea is that “boys and girls, already 
perhaps familiar with the great classics of the English 
speech, may also know something of the newer poetry of 
their own day.” <A good anthology of the sort would be 
welcome, but it has been left for some one other than the 
anthologists of the English Association to provide it. We 
had our qualms when we read the pompous little preface, 
with its remark, true but stilted, that “Man draws his 
being from the heroic Past and from the Earth his Mother ; 
and in harmony with these he must shape his life to what 
high purpose he may,” and its reference to “ the music of 
Pan’s flute. and of Love’s viol, and the bugle-call of en- 
deavour and the passing-bell of Death.” As might be 
expected from these words the general tone of the poems 
included is somewhat unmitigatedly lofty ; but that, we 
suppose, is inevitable in a volume meant for youth. Our 
complaint is that the volume is not thoroughly representative 
of the best in contemporary verse: and it is all the more 
irritating in that it does contain a large number of very 
good poems. 

We have no quarrel with the selection of poets to be 
represented. A few minor poetasters whose work does 
not really justify inclusion have been let in, and “ considera- 
tions of copyright ” have rendered it impossible to include 
anything by Mr. Hardy and Mr. A. E. Housman, two of 
the best of living poets. Otherwise everybody is here who 
ought to be here; but unfortunately the various writers 
are not represented in a proper proportion, and the selections 
from some of them do nothing like justice to their powers. 
For instance, Mr. George Russell (A. E.) is represented by 
one poem as against Miss Rose Macaulay’s two ; Mr. G. K, 
Chesterton by one as against Mr. John Drinkwater’s three ; 
while Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. Sturge Moore, and J. E. Flecker 
all put together only appear eight times to Mr. Binyon’s 
seven. These under-represented poets are amongst the 
best of their time ; but even those of their poems which do 
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appear are in no case their finest things. Nor can it be 
argued that an abnormal scale of values and an abnormal 
choice spring from the need of making the volume espe- 
cially “stirrmg” for the sake of boys and girls. For 
that bas certainly not been the criterion: had it been so 
Flecker’s War-Song would certainly have gone in; and 
Mr. Chesterton would have been represented by some 
portion of his Alfred poem instead of by The Praise of Dust, 
which only the most precocious of schoolboys will under- 
stand. If something by Mr. Noyes was wanted why was 
not The Highwayman, which has a really good lilt to it, 
included instead of the vapid jingle about the Spanish 
Main ; and who is it that thinks Mr, Kipling to be adequately 
exhibited, especially in a book for “ the young,” by Sussex 
and The Flowers? The selection from the Poct Laureate 
and a few others is fairly good; but the most one can say 
of the collection as a whole is that there is very little utterly 
bad verse in it—which is perhaps more than one can say of 
most anthologies. 

Miss Wickham is in revolt against conventional morality, 
sluggishness, artistic rules, outworn subjects, and accepted 
conceptions of Beauty. “It was as fit for one man’s 
thoughts,” she says, “ to trot in jambs, as it is for me, Who 
live not in the horse-age, but in the days of aeroplanes, 
to write my rhythms free.” “I say the crow is a better 
bird than the nightingale. . . . There is great music in the 
hyenas.” Apart from the interest which attaches to 
anything freakish in form, her work has a much greater 
interest on account of its blunt sincerity. She does not 
write completely satisfactory poems, but she confronts her 
own impulses and thoughts and expresses them frankly 
and vivaciously : 

If all of women’s life were spent with child 

How were Earth’s people and her area reconciled ? 
Not for my very pleasure will I vex 

My whole long life away in things of sex, 

As in those good Victorian days 

When teeming women lived in stays. 


This is doggerel but “ amusing’; and so is the Meditation 
at Kew which begins : 

Alas ! for all the pretty women who marry dull men, 

Go into the suburbs and never come out again, 


Who lose their pretty faces, and dim their pretty eyes, 
Because no one has skill or courage to organise. 


What do these pretty women suffer when they marry ? 
They bear a boy who is like Uncle Harry, 

A girl, who is like Aunt Eliza, and not new, 

These old dull races must breed true. 


Mr. Fletcher is also in revolt against didacticism and 
against poems written in regular repetitive rhythms, which, 
he says, in the cighteenth century gave the effect of “a 
perfectly balanced pattern like a minuet or fugue,” but 
** in the case of the modern imitator of Kipling or Mascfield ” 
gives “the effect of a monotonous ragtime.” He writes 
in “free rhythms,”’ but they are so free as often to make 
his verse distinguishable only from prose in that it is printed 
in irregular lines beginning with capital letters, Possibly 
this is a result of a too complete revulsion ; at all events, 
if he ever discovers a more musical—it may still be as “ free ” 
as he likes—form he may write very good poetry. Like 
Miss Wickham, he has the engaging frankness which is 
now returning to poetry. He says the most unexpectedly 
silly (and true) things about himself, life, and Nature, and he 
has observation and the gift, though he does not always 
use it, of accurate speech, We like his picture of an urban 
night ending— 


And the late moon, fearfully peeping over an immense shoulder 
Sees, in the shadow below, the unpeopled hush of a street— 








and there is an admirable phrase in the description of a night 
when the clouds have marched past over a starless sky : 
The clouds pass slowly : 

Suddenly a disengaged star flashes. 

The night is cold, and the clouds 

Roll slowly over the sky. 


A poem which typically shows both his qualities and his 
defects is this : 
O seeded grass, you army of little men 
Crawling up the long slope with quivering, quick blades of steel ; 
You who storm millions of graves, tiny green tentacles of Earth, 
Interlace yourselves tightly over my heart, 
And do not let me go : 
For I would lie here forever and watch with one eye 
The pilgrimaging ants in your dull, savage jungles, 
The while with the other I see the stiff lines of a slope 
Break in mid-air, a wave surprisingly arrested, 
And above them, wavering, dancing, bodiless, colourless, unreal, 
The long thin lazy fingers of the heat. 


Mr. Fletcher has his rhetoric, and he is rather addicted 
to otiose adjectives; but these faults are remediable in a 
man who is so clearly learning to look at the world through 
his own eyes. 

It is pleasant to have Mrs. Cornford’s charming verses, 
already familiar to many readers, in the new cheap edition. 
One of the poems, we observe, is very properly in the antho- 
logy noticed earlier in this review. The volume contains a 
number of little woodcuts by Mrs. Raverat, strong, simple, 
and full of feeling. 


OCEAN TRAFFIC 


Ocean Traffic and Trade. By B. Otney Hoven, Editor, 
American Ejgzpeorter. George Allen & Unwin, 
London; La Salle Extension University, Chicago, 
12s. 6d. net, 

The romance of the sea attaches to everything that has 
any connection with the blue water, to those who go down 
to the sea in ships and to the export merchant who sits 
in his office on land. Romance is but the blossoming of 
human activity in unfamiliar circumstances, and foreign 
commerce has not the prosaie character of home trade, calls 
up strange imaginings, and arouses the fiereer passions of 
men. The Siege of Troy was connected with the struggle 
for free trade to the Black Sea; the present European War 
is as much a combat for overseas commerce as for Continental 
domination. The language of ocean business smacks of a 
mystery——barratry and bottomry, charter party and 
particular average (i.e.. damage, from the French avarie). 
The insurance policy speaks of * beginning the adventure ” 
and of “ perils of the sea,” and the bill of lading refers to 
‘acts of God, enemies, pirates, robbers by land or sea, 
restraints of Princes, rulers, or people.” What has such 
business to do with the tame dispatch of goods from 
Glasgow or Birmingham to London ? 

Mr. Hough is not concerned with the romantic sides of 
trade. His object is to explain to the American business man 
everything he must do from the packing of his goods for export 
to the cashing of the draft he draws against the consignee. 
The United States are young as an exporting nation and 
a comparatively small proportion of their business men are 
interested in foreign trade, so that a book of instruction 
for American consumption makes a very good text-book 
for the young British clerk who hopes to become in time a 
merchant or at least the head of a department in a mercantile 
house, The very differences between British and American 
practice will prove instructive, and the insistence on matters 
of familiar detail may show up their real importance. The 
book is comprehensive: it covers such subjects as ships’ 
papers, seaports and terminal facilities, routes and services, 
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charters and freight rates, agreements and conferences, 
handling export and import shipments, handling small 
export shipments, marine insurance, obtaining foreign 
business, salesmen, agents and commission houses, bills of 
exchange. Those who assume it would be easy to nationalise 
everything would do well to study the enormous complexity 
of trade organisation and the endless detail involved in the 
machinery which seems to work so smoothly and auto- 
matically. We shall never progress in the reorganisation 
of the world until we master the systems which have grown 
up and find out how they will group themselves under our 
new general ideas. From this point of view alone the book 
is worth studying carefully. 

Incidentally, some delusions ‘as to the omnipresent 
American efficiency may be dispelled when we read that 
“comparatively few American manufacturers” are 
acquainted with the fact that they can obtain on re-export 
a drawback of the duty paid on imported goods, or that 
“only a small proportion of American salesmen make a 
success in foreign fields,” or that, “slang, braggadocio, 
swagger, familiarity, so common with us here at home that 
we scarcely notice them, are regarded by foreign merchants 
as insulting, or at least incomprehensible.” As for the 
American custom-house, “it may be doubted if more 
numerous, more complex, more exasperating, and more 
annoying details surround any other business. “6 
There, modern business systems seem neglected, if not 
unknown ; there, forms a hundred years old are still in use 
and routine involves the maximum, not the minimum, 
number of motions.” 

Mr. Hough considers that the war affords Americans an 
unexampled opportunity of extending their foreign trade, 
but he does not face the primary difficulty that if America 
will not buy neither can she sell. Export business cannot 
be financed without an import business, and the tariff 
policy of the United States will have to be modified still 
more before a large overseas trade can grow up. He is 
moderate in his expectations from the Panama Canal, 
seeing well that the redistribution of trade will depend upon 
coal, and that the increasing use of oil fuel may alter many 
anticipations. He deplores the national hostility to railways 
as owners of shipping lines, and very wisely points out 
that subventions cannot build up a great mercantile marine, 
since no system of State aid has been discovered which is 
satisfactorily applicable to tramp steamers. His impar- 
tiality is most fully shown in his treatment of “ conferences,” 
whose action on trade is on the whole good, though, like all 
trade organisations, they do not produce unmixed beneficial 
results. To the other causes which make combination in 
shipping a necessity he might have added that the high cost 
and short life of modern ships make competition an im- 
possibility. Finally, when we say that he does not worship 
the fetish of through bills of lading, we need not dilate on 
the spirit of detachment in which the book is written. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The World’s Cotton Crops. By Jonn A.D.Topp. A. and C. Black. 
10s. net. 

The Development and Properties of Raw Cotton. By W. Lawrence 
Batts. A. and C. Black. 5s. net. 

These two books—the one by an economist, the other by a botanist — 
taken together, are a carefully considered and expert study of the 
impasse into which the world’s cotton industry is steadily creeping. 
The supply of cotton is gradually on the increase. The demand for 
the article, however, is bounding up out of all proportion to the supply. 
In 1894 the price of “ American Middling ” cotton in Liverpool was less 
than 3d. per pound. Its average price during the season before the 
outbreak of war was 7°26d. This rise in the price, Professor Todd 
explains, is not due to speculation, but to the “extraordinary capacity 
for successful substitution for other raw materials,’ and to the number 
of new uses discovered for cotton. 





The economic aspects of the cotton industry have been already 
studied in great detail. Professor S. J. Chapman has made himself 
its historian so far as Lancashire is concerned, and in the United States 
both universities and business bodies have more or less systematically 
explored the cotton-growing phenomena of their own continent. 
But we have not previously seen a book so encyclopedic in its scope 
as Professor Todd’s, in which every cotton district in the world, both 
established and experimental, is surveyed, and in which personal 
observation has counted for so much. The World's Cotion Crops 
contains not one economic problem, but dozens. The most perplexing 
of them all is that of American labour. At present the work in the 
Southern States is almost entirely done by the negro, whose incurably 
easy-going disposition results every year in enormous quantities of 
cotton being ruined by rain because picking has been delayed too 
long, and in the spoiling of further huge quantities by inefficient baling. 
White labour is not to be had in sufficient quantities in the Southern 
States to remedy this state of affairs, and planters say their profits are 
too small to enable them to pay more attractive wages. Perhaps 
one-half the total crop is wasted. The Indian crop is unlikely to be 
extended much in the near future. The Egyptian production is still 
only about 5 or 6 per cent. of the total, in spite of Lord Kitchener's 
administration and Mr. Balls’ experimental botany, which has given 
Egypt at least one valuable new variety of cotton. 

Mr. Balls’ own book is a good example of specialist writing in non- 
technical language. It is based on his Egyptian experiences, and 
describes the cottons and the points to be aimed at in their cultivation. 
His own methods of testing fibres are described at length. The chief 
impression gained from the perusal of his book is that the cotton 
plant is an extraordinarily sensitive thing and capable of almost infinite 
variation and improvement. Both these volumes are excellently 
illustrated. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. Translated by J. W. Mackai. 
Longmans (Pocket Library). 2s. net. 


Prose translations of poetry always have their drawbacks; and 
where a very deliberate and sophisticated artist, like Virgil, is in question 
the drawbacks are most conspicuous, Take the very first page of 
Professor Mackail’s translation. In the first Eclogue he gives us, 
“ While thou Tityrus, at ease in the shade, teachest the woods to echo 
fair Amaryllis."” He could scarcely have written anything else in the 
prose medium without giving his rendering an air of affectation. But 
where is it as a translation of : 


tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 


Such lines are, of course, an unusually hard test. As has been main- 
tained by various critics, including Dr. Johnson and Mr. Gosse, they 
are about the loveliest lines in Latin. Granted the lack of magic in 
Professor Mackail’s versions, they are pleasant and skilful, and his 
feeling for the exact word makes many passages in the Georgics, which 
are in most translations dull, exceeding good reading. This kind of 
version, used as a crib, would teach boys a great deal about the real 
meanings of Latin words. 


Life of Edward Nassau Molesworth, D.D. By Sin Guitrorp Linp- 
sEY Moteswortsh. Longmans. 4s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Molesworth, the vicar of Rochdale and the subject of this bio- 
graphy, was born in 1790, and preserved a mettlesome, one might even 
say truculent, existence until 1877. Practically the whole of his active 
career was devoted to a vigorous defence of the threatened privileges 
of the Church. He hadjhis words both for the Labour movement and 
the Dissenters, whose agitations he dismissed as the “ licentiousness ” 
of “ needy adventurers.” He is best known to fame for his con- 
troversy with John Bright over the Rochdale Church rates ; and Mr. 
Trevelyan, in his Life of John Bright, speaks of his ** most pugnacious 
temper.” Dr. Molesworth, indeed, castigated his enemies with some- 
thing of the spiked-club methods of the eighteenth-century pamph- 
leteers. In uence, his annals are not so dull as those of some 
Churchmen. Sir Guilford Molesworth largely confines his biography 
to extracts from his father’s letters, sermons, commonplace books, and 
militant contributions to the Penny Sunday Reader, and similar 
journals. 


The Worship of It, and Other Fancies. By James J. Eaton. Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Eaton's little book of sketches is composed partly of light skits 
upon literary fry and partly of impressionistic parables and fantasies. 
The former, for all their slightness and inexperience, have an attractive 
freshness, and, if they are without strength or ambition, are without 
any taint of pretentiousness. The others, though invested with a 
pleasant spirit, are more conventional. Their fault is that they are 
too thin. If Mr. Eaton will learn to pitch his material to his style he 
ought to do better work. 
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ARKETS have been more cheerful during the past 
M week, the maintenance of the Canadian Pacific 
dividend, the rise in Americans, and particularly 
United States Steel Corporation shares, and the continued 
strength of Canadian Car and Foundry Stocks, having 
exercised a favourable effect. The War Loan, too, maintains 
its price very well, and there are signs of an increasing 
demand from investors. The preliminary figures of the 
Canadian Pacific earnings for the twelve months ended 
June 30th show that the dividend of 10 per cent. was just 
earned, but traffic decreases continue, and although the 
present crop should benefit Canada enormously, prospects 
are not very brilliant for some time to come. The shares 
have firmed up slightly on the dividend news, and are now 
over 162. A reduction in the dividend during the present 
year seems probable, and if the present improvement con- 
tinues, holders might do well to sell. The American boom 
in industrial stocks benefiting from war orders continues 
merrily, and Canadian Car and Foundry and United States 
Steel have joined the movement. The latter is now 79, but 
while its position is vastly improved, the shares cannot be 
considered cheap at that price, and should, in my opinion, 
be sold. They were recommended in these notes on 
February 20th last at 50. 


* * * 


The Government has raised the rate of interest on Treasury 
Bills from 8§ to 44 percent. These Bills are issued for terms 
of three, six, nine, and twelve months, and as the practice is 
to deduct the interest in advance, the purchaser paying the 
amount of the Bill less interest at the rate of 44 per cent. 
per annum, and as the Bill is repaid on maturity without 
deduction of income tax, they form a very attractive security, 
and it is possible that some American money may be retained 
thereby. This is desirable to correct the exchange, which on 
Tuesday touched a low record of $4.743. Gold exports to 
New York appear imminent, and the vigorous efforts that 
are now being made to popularise the new paper money, and 
thus get gold in from circulation are probably not unrelated 
to this fact. The London and North Western has offered at 
96 £1,500,000 4} per cent. Redeemable Preference Stock, 
repayable at par on June 30th, 1925. The issue has, of 
course, been fully subscribed, but the changed aspect of 
investment conditions is well illustrated by this issue, when 
it is mentioned that when the war broke out the same Com- 
pany’s 4 per cent. Irredeemable Preference Stock stood at 
101. The fact that the minimum price for that stock is still 
94 shows how necessary it is for minimum prices to be 
reduced before business in this class of security can become 
more active. In connection with the note last week as to 
the fall of Home Rails, a correspondent has written to point 
out that if a yield of 3°75 per cent. is represented by 100, a 
yield of 4°90 would mean 181, and not 145 as stated. The 
mistake, however, lay in the fact that the yield on Consols 
in 1913 was printed as 8°75 per cent., instead of 3°375 per 
cent. In the second case, however, there was a slight mis- 
calculation, for, as my correspondent points out, if the yield 
of 4°55 per cent. now obtainable on War Loan be represented 
by 100, the yield of 6-40 now obtainable on twenty-four 
Home Rail Ordinary Stocks would be represented by 141, 
and not 148 as stated last week. 


* * * 


People who look upon the share markets as being abso- 
lutely dead would find some surprising fluctuations in the 
Record of Highest and Lowest Prices for the half-year ended 
June last, published by Messrs. Frederick C. Mathieson & 
Sons at 2s. 6d. net. 


In spite of the stagnation of markets, 


some securities have fluctuated to an extent that would have 
enabled large profits (and losses) to be made by anyone who 
bought and sold at the extreme quotations. American 
stocks, as usual, are prominent. During the six months 
Union Pacifics were as low as 118} and as high as 1883, the 
present price being 140; Southern Pacifics varied between 
83} and 983—present price 953; Great Northern Preferred 
have been 108 and 127—present price 126; and the record 
is held by United States Steel, which in March last was as 
low as 46} and in June 66}, but is now 79. Among English 
stocks London & North Western fluctuated between 122} 
and 103}—present price 104; and Midland Deferred varied 
between 67§ and 57}, and is now 58}. 


* * * 


It has been known for some time that the Nobel-Dynamite 
Trust Co. was negotiating for the sale of its German assets, 
under the authority of the British Government. The nucleus 
of the Trust was formed twenty-nine years ago by a com- 
bination of Nobel’s Explosives Co., Ltd., of Glasgow, and 
four German companies, and the company was interested in 
large works in this country and Germany, besides having 
important interests in South America, Canada, ete. At the 
present time the German shareholders cannot benefit by the 
profits made in this country, and British shareholders derive 
no gain from the works in Germany. Apparently, therefore, 
with the consent of both the British and German Govern- 
ments, an agreement has been come to between the Nobel- 
Dynamite Trust Co. and the Norddeutsche Bank, whereby 
the Company sells to the Bank its German interests, and the 
Bank surrenders to the Company 1,800,000 of Ordinary 
Shares, or if it cannot obtain that number from German 
shareholders, will pay a compensation for each share short 
delivered, the compensation payment to be made by the 
acquisition of certain interests held by the Germans in this 
country. It is a noteworthy fact that a business deal of 
this nature should be sanctioned by two Governments at 
war with each other, and no doubt there are good reasons 
for such sanction being given. 

* * * 


From the financial point of view, the accounts of the Port 
of London Authority just issued for the year ended March 81st 
last are satisfactory. The working profit was £1,359,816, 
interest and sinking fund charges, income tax, etc., absorbed 
£1,043,477, so that there was a surplus for the year of 
£316,339. £145,435 is allocated to special repairs, and 
£75,000 is placed to provisional reserve towards the con- 
templated Pensions Scheme, whilst £187,808 is carried 
forward, as compared with £91,904 a year ago. The tonnage 
of shipping which entered and left the Port of London during 
the twelve months was 26,842,780, as compared with 
30,816,381 during the previous year, a decrease of 12°89 
percent. The comparative figures given for the calendar year 
1914 show that whilst the percentage decrease in the value of 
total imports and exports of the United Kingdom was 12°87, 
London, during that period, lost only 8°78, the decrease per 
cent. for the other great ports being: Liverpool, 8°77; 
Hull, 19°81 ; Manchester, 6-07 ; Southampton, 28°72; and 
Glasgow; 11°02. Over 2,000 employees are serving with the 
forces, and wives and children are being given allowances 
sufficient to make up the difference between the amount 
received from the Government and the salary or wages 
under the Authority. The approximate annual cost of 
these allowances is estimated at £21,000. That the Port of 
London Authority is not yet altogether a syndicalist institu- 
tion is shown by the fact that its twenty-nine members 
include two lords, six knights, an Admiral, and an Army 
Captain. 

Emit Davies. 
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THE LONDON TEACHER SAYS: 


“ Mrs. Sidney Webb has been at work for some 
time upon an investigation into the constitution 





and working of professional organisation among 
school teachers of England and Wales. It is 
rematkable that such a piece of work has been left 
to an investigator outside the teaching profession. 
At the same time it was, perhaps, inevitable that 
sooner or later Mr. or Mrs. Webb should have 
included such an undertaking in the monumental 
survey of public and semi-public governmental 
bodies upon which they have been engaged for so 
many years. Inher previous published works of a 
similar character Mrs. Webb has treated her 
subjects with great insight. We may expect, 
therefore, a treatise of great interest, with probably 
some shrewd and plain speaking.” 


ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 


and their 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS 


N this original survey Mrs. Webb 

gives the results of a prolonged 

investigation into the constitution 
and working of professional organisation 
among all grades of Teachers of England 
and Wales. 


She describes in what way and to what 
extent the Teaching Profession, with 
its quarter of a million members, is, in 
fact, professionally organised. 


The history and development of the 
various Teachers’ associations, ele- 
mentary and secondary, sectional and 
specialist, are analysed and_ con- 


trasted, and their position and policy 
described. 


\ concluding section describes the 
position and prospects of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 


To be published in two parts as 
Special Supplements tt THE NEW 
STATESMAN, Sept. 25 and Oct. 2. 








The FABIAN 
Summer School 


Barrow House, DERWENTWATER 











The Fabian Summer School is now open at Barrow 
House, Keswick, and will continue to be open till Saturday, 
September 11th. The Lecturers and Lectures will include: 
A. Clutton Brock on ‘‘ The Theory of Disinterestedness "’ ; 
Sir Edwin Pears on ‘* Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor "' ; 
R. W. Seton Watson on ** The Future of Austria-Hungary '' 
and ‘* The Southern Slavs, Italy and the Adriatic’’; J. A. 
Hobson on ‘* The Open Door'’; Sir Sydney Olivier on 
** Certain Factors in Sociological Theory '' ; Charles Roden 
Buxton on ‘‘ Nationality and the Settlement’’ and ‘‘ The 
Demands of the Allies '’; Julius West on ‘‘ Russia’’; Emil 
Davies on ‘* Collectivism and Finance after the War’; Dr. 
C. W, Saleeby on ‘‘ The Dysgenics of War "’ and ** Imperial 
Eugenics "’; H. Snell on ‘‘ The Non-material Foundations 
of Socialism ''; J. C. Squire on ‘* English Poetry and the 
Democratic Movement.'’ 


The terms for accommodation, including School fee, are 


as follows : Per Week. Per Day. 
RESIDENT MEMBERS: C. s. d. 

(a) Single-bedded rooms... — 

(6) Two persons sharing room ... 0 6 

(c) Three or four persons sharin 

room evs ese io 237 5 

(d) Campers (men only)... a 229 4 

NON-RESIDENT MEMBERS ... ; 050 1 0 


Applications for membership of the School, accompanied 
by a booking fee of 10 shillings per person, should be made 
to the Secretary, Fabian Summer School, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, from whom a full prospectus may be obtained 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New Statesman, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, Tel, 
Central 1565. 





APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
A Peticarions are invited for the post of SECRETARY at the 


Headquarters of the National Union of Women's Suffrage Societies, to begin 
work Septemrer 15th.—Apoly by letter, stating qualifications and experience, to the 
Honorary SECRETARY, 14 Great Smith Street, S.W. 


TO LET. 
ARAVAN will be lent, on a few small conditions, free of the usual 
charge for hiring of 30/- week to anyone who will bring it straight away from 
Swaffham } ulbeck, Cambridge, to address below; but whoever we lend it 'o must 
provide horse. Or would sell for £50. Also FARMHOUSE. Cambridge 8 miles, 
TO LET Unfurnished. £26 year. Good views.—Kee tne, Hazard, Totnes, Devon 


WISS CHALET TO LET, Furnished, at Montana-sur-Sierre ; 
u 5.000 feet above sea level, overlooking Rhove Valley, with magnificent views 
of Mont Blanc and Valaisian Alps; 7 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, bath, electric 
light, central heating ; small supply of plate and linen. Rent £20 per season, or / 50 
per annum.—Communicate with G. C. Doss, 17 Westbourne Gardens, Folkestone 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


HOW TO FILL 
UP YOUR FORM 

























































ABOVE ALL, your answer should always show the material you 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. ( 
work in, if any. If you are engaged in two or more distinct occupa- 


(1)—GENERAL. | tions, you should state first that by which your living is mainly earned. 





(1) Keep your form of questions neat and clean. Do not tear | If at the moment out of employment you should still record your 
or spoil it, and, if possible, avoid creasing or folding it. usual occupation under (6). : 

(2) Write the answers plainly in the spaces provided. Write 
your surname at the head of the form in large | 
letters. They are easier to read. 

(3) If you have doubts as to how to answer any question, the 
enumerator who leaves the forms at your house and collects them 
will help you if you ask him. 

(4) If a form has not been left for you at the place where you 
sleep on the night of Sunday, 15th August, you should obtain 
one on Monday and fill it up as soon as possible. 

(5) If you are travelling on Sunday night, and have not received 
sor links -aikes olsen ici, abot 4 <P Question (8). In answering this question those people who are 
received your form, don't leave it ‘behind you. . die working directly under and getting their pay from a Government 
ane heme after receiving a form, but before 15th August, aoe it department will have no difficulty. But some will be doing work 
with you and hand it when filled up to the enumerator who calls which may or may not be for a Government department—they may 
at the address where you are temporarily stopping. The same not know. In that case the answer should be “ Do not know.” A 
applies if you are returning home after a temporary absence. moment's thought, however, should decide the answer for most people 

(6) You are asked to give your permanent postal address. By —* Yes > or “ No.” Thus you should say “ Yes ” if you are engaged 
this is meant the address where you can usually be found and to | 08 4 Piece of work, ¢.g., munitions work for a private firm which is 

executing a Government contract. You should not say “ Yes” if 


which letters to you can be sent. 

If you are an employce “ living in” (e.g., a domestic servant you are (e.g.) a clerk in a firm which occasionally gets a contract for 
or shop assistant) give your place of work and residence as your | ® supply of (say) cocoa for the Navy, or if you are employed by a 
permanent postal address. District Council or other local authority. 


(2)—SPECIAL points to bear in mind in answering particular ques- 
tions :-— 

Question (4). In answering this question you should put down 
the number of children who actually rely on you wholly or partially 
for their food and lodging, or the money to pay for it. If you 
are a married woman and your husband supports the home and 
the children from his income or earnings, you should, nevertheless, 
put down the same reply to question (4) as your husband. Ques- 
tion (5) may have difficulties for you. In the first place, if you 
are a married man, it is not intended that you should put down 
your wife under .column (5) amongst “other dependants.” If 
you support your father or mother, brother or sister or other 
relative, and are, in fact, providing him (or her) with food and 
lodging or the money for it, then he (or she) is dependent on you Engineering and Metal Work ; Woodwork ; Agriculture ; Mining ; 
(wholly or partially as the case may be), and the number of such Sick Nursing ; Leatherwork ; Hosiery Manufacture. 

** dependants ” must be stated in column (5). 

Notice carefully that persons in your employment to whom 
vou pay wages (e.g., your servants) are not to be entered under 
column (5). 

Question (6) is most important. See the footnote on the 

form. In answering be careful to state as exactly as you can 

just what it is that you do for your living. 


Thus for example— 


Question (7). Note in regard to this question that you should 
only give your employer's name, business and business address if you 
are employed by him in his business (e.g., factory, workshop, shop, 
office, &c.), or in connection with it (c.g., as an agent or traveller 
or driver of a van or cart, &c.). If you are not employed at all write 
“None” in column 7. If you are employed as a domestic servant or 
a gardener or a coachman or a gamekeeper in a private house or grounds 
you need only to write in column 7 your master’s name, adding his 
private address if you do not live in his house. 





Question (9). Be specially careful over this question. Unless you 
possess practical skill in some craft or class of work outside your 
present occupation or employment your answer should be “ No.” 
Skill in any sort of work requiring special training should be put down, 
whether persons doing such work are usually called “ skilled work- 
men” or not. Thus, for example, skill in milking should be put 
down as well as skill in riveting. If you have changed your occupation 
you should enter here the kind of work which you were formerly 
trained to do if vou are still able to do it. 


It is not easy to state here all the kinds of work in which the offer 
of your skill would be useful, but among the most important are the 
various kinds of — 


If vou really do not know whether your skill is of the kind for which 
there is a demand, you should put down your offer; but remember 
that there is no discredit to those who answer “ None” under 
Column 9. If, in fact, you have no real skill in work of a kind likely 
to be useful outside your own occupation that is the right answer. 





DO NOT SAY (e.g.)— BUT SAY (e.g.)— 
~ Sees 7 enemy or “Tea- | After you have been registered you will receive a certificate which 
“ Dealer ” “ Clothes-dealer ” or “ Ship's store | ¥°" must sign and keep carefully. 
ma : dealer,” ke. ‘ _ | DONOT FORGET that if you change your address and leave your 
“ Farm hand page Mine ely farm, | home (otherwise than temporarily) you must send your Certificate 
ar “ Bricklay moval ~eik to the Clerk of the Council of the district where your new home is, 
4 c ve BP, . 
* Agricultural labourer,” &c, | With your new address written on the back (see instruc- 
** Mechanic ” * Millwright” or ** Brass-moulder,”’ | tions on the back of the Certificate). The simplest way is to hand the 
&e. | Certificate in at the Post Office nearest your new home. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Smitn & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C.; Published by the Statesman Puptisuine Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queem Street. 
Kingsway, W.C., and on sale at all the Bookstalls th h the world. 
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